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EVIDENCE IN 


JAR LIAMENTT having now laid down 
the veneral principle that in 
future all\ Private Bills must 

show a proper consideration for any 
esthetic questions involved, and must 
be prepared by and with the advice of 
qualified experts, it is time that the 
Procedure of the Select Committees 
should he so altered and improved as to 
elve effect to the will of the nation. 

Af we consider this ruling in conjunction 

. With the emphasis laid on the value of 
the amenites of our cities in the Town 
lanning Act we are encouraged to 
asstime that the national conscience is at 
last fully awakened to the enormity of 


our previous methods, and that we have 
at length realised that material prosperity 
is not the ultimate end of life, or even of 
the conduct of public affairs, or the practi- 
cal satisfaction of material necessities the 
only object of our public improvements. 

Interpreting this principle in the widest 
sense, we are justified in saying that it 
should not apply only to bridges over 
the Thames, but to all constructive and 
engineering work throughout the country, 
not only bridges, but railways, docks, 
canals, and harbours—in fact, to everv 
class of work of whatever description 
that affects the amenities of the town 
or alters the face of the country-side. 


PRIVATE BILLS. | 
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The ditticulty is that when a Private 
Bill comes before a Select Committee 
there is no one to say whether or not it 
involves wsthetic questions. When we 
think of some of the so-called improve- 
ments perpetrated in the past we are 
quite prepared to believe that a Select 
Committee approved them without ever 
realising that any artistic questions were 
involved; and even now we could almost 
l:elieve it to be possible, for we are not 
aware that there is any competent 
authority whose duty it is to say whether 
« Bill does or does not affect them. 
Neither are we aware that any machinery 
exists to ensure that where such questions 
Oo 
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are affected they shall receive adequate 
consideration. 

. Possibly it might be better to withdraw 
all Bills affecting artistic questions from 
the Select Committees and deal with 
them otherwise, but while the present 
method obtains the procedure should at 
least be more suitable to the nature of the 
matters to be discussed. 

The extraordinary thing is_ that, 
although their interests may be vitally 
affected, the general public can do nothing. 
Thev have no standing and no right to 
protest. The proposals before the Com- 
mittee may prejudice public interests, 
but, unless they also prejudice private 
interests, it seems to be left to the chance 
that some public-spirited society may 
happen to notice what is going on, and 
be willing to be heavily penalised for 
presuming to be so public-spirited as to 
oppose it in the interests of the general 
welfare of the State. Even then it seems 
that they have no legal right to appear, 
but must obtain the permission of the 
Committee and the gracious consent of 
the promoters, who have a right to 
object to their appearance. Surely such 
matters should not be left to chance; 
recognised opposition seems as necessary 
here as in the House itself. 

At present the procedure seems all in 
favour of the promoters—whether their 
proposals are good or bad. If anvone 
whose personal interests are affected 
opposes the scheme his opposition 1s 
discounted as being prompted solely Ly 
a selfish regard for his own interests. 
If any one who, having special knowleds e 
of the subject and no personal interest 
to serve, might be credited with a dis- 
interested regard for the public welfare, 
ventures to say a word he is promptly 
told to mind his own business. If he 
does get in a word of protest it is by favour 
of the Committee, and not by right. In 
either event the promoters score. (Given 
a sufficiently wealthy Corporation and 
anything may go through. 

We could well imagine that this pro- 
cedure might be a relic of the days 
when influential capitalists were able to 
influence the procedure of Parliament to 
suit their own interests and not those of 
the public, but it seems rather out-of-date 
in these democratic days. 

When the subject under discussion is 
of an ordinary business nature, with 
which the ordinary business man is 
competent to deal, it might with justice 
be contended that the members of the 
Committee are there to represent the 
public and to protect the interests of the 
State; but even if they could alwavs be 
trusted immediately to grasp the full 
significance and effect of a scheme with 
which they were not previously ac- 
quainted, and to discover for themselves 
the many aspects of the case deliberately 
withheld from their notice by the 
promoters, they would not be com- 
petent to protect the interests of 
the public, where architectural and 
other artistic questions were concerned, 
unless they happened to be artists 
themselves. 

If, realising their own limitations, they 
admit the value of expert evidence, they 
should also realise that the case for the 
promoters is only one side of the question. 
If this is supported by expert evidence 
the interests of the State may demand that 
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equally competent evidence be called 
in support of the other. There is never 
any harm in hearing both sides of a 


question. 
——_o-}-e——_ 


THE ARCHITECT AS 
BUILDER. 


SPAEHE more recent developments 
| in the organisation of garden 
suburbs have included one 
that has aroused a marked 
interest among architects and others. 
The fact that this interest has taken 
the form of criticism, in some cases 
favourable, but in others most definitely 
adverse, does not in our view prove it 
to be undesirable that the experiment in 
question should have been made : indeed, 
we are inclined to think that it must 
have been of considerable value in many 
cases in bringing home to many a young 
architect a number of practical considera- 
tions, unconnected with the art of 
architecture, but very germane to the 
execution of building work. The 
exhibition at Gidea Park and others 
of a similar character have admittedly 
been more or less experimental, and, 
while both from the architectural and 
the commercial standpoint some defects 
have become apparent, yet the know- 
ledge gained may be held to have 
justified the experiment. 

The promoters seem to have clearly 
indicated the terms that they were pre- 
pared to offer. These were evidently 
intended to be fair and reasonable, and, 
if a competitor thought not, he was in 
no way compelled to take part. The 
conditions appear to have been closely 
adhered to throughout, and on the busi- 
ness side we cannot see that any case 
has been made out against the promoters. 
Of course, we must recognise the regret- 
table case in which a young and struggling 
architect may have been tempted into 
taking up financial responsibilities for 
which he is unfitted, and which may 
distract him from his legitimate avocation, 
but, on the other hand, there are others 
to whom such a competition must have 
given a lead as to the direction in which 
thev can be of most service to the 
public. 

As a general rule, however, it is cer- 
tainly not in the best interests of archi- 
tecture that it should be combined 





with financial speculation, though 
there are a limited number who can 
work usefully on these lines. This 


being the case, we think that any future 
schemes for improving the architecture 
of our suburbs should keep quite distinct 
the questions of design and of building. 
There are many ways of doing this, 
and not only will such a division, which 
is but the one generally recognised as 
expedient, avoid the objections that have 
been pointed out, but it will result 
in a far superior architectural treatment 
for such an estate. 

The weak point in the garden city 
and garden suburb is the “bitty ” 
and confused effect resulting from the 
multiplicity of ideas packed into a limited 
space. However careful the arrangement, 
when we see in a road some 200 vds. long 
the work of some twenty architects, each 
of whose designs was prepared without 
any knowledge of what the others were 
doing, there is bound to be too great a 
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variety of treatment and consequent 
confusion in the ensemble. 

If prizes were offered for designs only 
then the successful competitors can jy 
allotted, not a scanty 40-ft. or 50-f¢. plot 
but an area sufficient for a group of houses 
harmoniously arranged. The buildino 
should be done by the estate ; or if this is 
for financial reasons, impracticable, the 
promoters are surely in as good a position 
to arrange for builders to take up the 
ground as is the individual architect 
At Gidea Park some of the estate jig 
being dealt with in this manner, and 
this portion compares favourably with 
that devoted to the exhibition, ‘simply 
because of the advantage vained by 
designing a group of houses on uniform 
lines, over the more or less haphazard 
juxtaposition of specimen cottages. 

Thus we find two drawbacks to the 
method of making the architect his own 
builder—one the personal influence on 
the architect as an artist, and the other 
the effect on the architectural character 
of the estate owing to the compression of 
too many ideas into too small an area. 
Taking both these into consideration, 
we think that promoters will be wiser 
in future if they rely on the older method 
of obtaining their architecture and their 
financial support from distinct sources. 

We would not discount the value of the 
experiments that have been made, as 
we cannot but feel that without them 
we should not have been able to realise 
manv of the possibilities before us in 
suburban developments. Probably most 
of the architects who have taken part 
in them have gained valuable information 
at not too costly a rate ; but experiments 
are useless unless they add to our stock 
of knowledge, and we may anticipate that 
future ones will take a somewhat different 


form. 
———r--e—__——_ 


NOTES. 


We are very pleased to 
find such a general cons 
pose sal sensus of public opinion 
Edward Vil. in. favour of Professor 
Adshead’s plan for the 
memorial to King Edward VII. published 
in our columns last week. It has been 
placed before a number of Members of 
Parliament and their opinion is almost 
unanimously in favour of this site m 
preference to that at present approved 
by the Committee. This Committee 
will beasked to consider the new proposal, 
and we cannot but feel that they will 
be impressed by its many advantages. 
Among these it may be mentioned that 
it is in asclose a relationship to Buckings 
ham Palace as either of the previous 
sites, and is on that ground likely to 
meet with the King’s approval, while 
its detachment from the Victoria 
Memorial gives it an independent value 
of its own instead of rendering It merely 
a kind of annex to that scheme, such 
as it would have been in both the first 
site selected and the one at present 
officially supported by the Committee. 


Wuitr the question of a 
memorial should be 
decided solely on the 
erounds of its expressing artistically the 
attributes of the individual comment 
rated and should not be mixed up Wt 


Hyde Park 


The Traffic 
Question. 
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the fulfilment of practical demands, 
only a pedant would object, if it ear be 
shown that these first requirements are 
adequately met, if other gains can be 
claimed in addition. Now Professor 
\dshead’s scheme, as well as providing a 
fine site for the monument, very greatly 
improves the possibilities for traffic con- 
trol at this point. Since the time of last 
“improvement” at Hyde Park Corner, 
we have vrasped the disadvantages and 
risks of large open spaces intersected by 
numerous traffic routes, of which this is 
a typical example. We now know them 
to be dangerous to the pedestrian, and 
costly in the amount of direction de- 
manded for the traffic. Anv scheme more 
in accord with our present knowledge of 
trafic requirements may certainly claim 
this as an added merit. 





WE cannot think that in 
The Greater rejecting the Greater 
London Teil Slain 1 

Railway. london railway scheme, 
the Committee of the 

House of Lords has acted in the best 
interests of our great citv. Though at 
the present time the scheme may be a 
little in advance of the requirements, 
it will in the near future become impossible 
to carry out on account of the enhanced 
value of the land it would require to 
schedule. It possesses many points of 
similarity to the railway portion of the 
scheme propounded by Mr. D. Barclay 
Niven, and supported by Mr. G. L. Pepler 
in a carefully reasoned paper read hefore 
the Town Planning Conference _ last 
(Qctober. The general merits of such 
a scheme are obvious, and we must natur- 
ally feel some regret in seeing the rejection 
of any proposal that might lead to its 
adoption, if only in part. We do not 
helieve that we have heard the last of the 
(treater London Railway, and we should 
not he surprised to find the proposal 
revived. Might we hint to the promoters 
that if their scheme provided for an outer 
boulevard, and other amenities, it shou'd 
carry with it a force of public support 
that no Parliamentary Cémmittee could 
resist ? 





IN a letter to the Tinies, 
Mr. H. Pirie-Gordon draws 
attention to the shameful 
neglect of the historic monuments in 
Asia Minor and the supine attitude of the 
Government at Constantinople towards 
these. In Urfa the Byzantine walls 
are in process of being destroyed; at 
Beredjik, a similar destruction is taking 
place; and now it has been publicly 
wmnounced that the Castle of Aleppo is 
to be levelled, and the stones sold as 
building material. It is almost incon- 
ceivable in these davs that such a piece of 
vandalism should be attempted. Aleppo, 
without the castle on its citadel hill, wil! 
lose all claim to distinction ; one might 
almost, as well talk of levelling the 
Acropolis by way of improving Athens. 
The extent to which Aleppo depends on 
this citadel group for its effect may be 
appreciated by any who have at hand 


“Amurath to Amutath,” by Gertrude 
Lothian Bell. 


The Citadel 
of Aleppo. 


A CASE recently decided 
acest : tly decide 
ge *in the Courts, in the course 

| Position. 3 of which it was alleged 
+ 8 that an architect had, by 


Special request or instruction from his 
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chent, withheld a certificate due to the 
builder, led to a judicial pronouncement 


which cannot fail to be of service to the 


profession. Some clients seem to think 
that an architect can be retained, like an 
attorney, to exact the last pound of flesh 
from the builder, and to strain the 
authority vested in him by the contract 
in the owner’s interest to the utmost 
extent that legal technicalities will 
permit. On the contrary, the judges 
laid it down that the position of the archi- 
tect, as between client and contractor, 
is an impartial] and judicial one. We think 
this fact cannot be emphasised too often, 
and that its recognition by the courts 
cannot fail to be specially helpful to young 
architects. Being naturally anxious to 
build up a practice by pleasing their 
clients, they may find it rather difficult 
at times to hold their own with influential 
people, who may be disposed to be 
overbearing. 
on 
THE STORY OF THE 
BRIDGE. 


By WaLtTEeR SHAw SPARROW. 
I—PRIMITIVE BRIDGES. 

Ir is reasonable to suppose that prehistoric 
man owed his first timber bridge to a storm 
of wind, which hurled down a tall tree across 
a wide crevasse in a glacier of the Ice Age. 
Many a bridge of this accidental sort was 
probably used long before the period of the 
cavemen, during those mysterious times 
when a type of ape, growing tired of its own 
active life on all-fours, passed through its 
evolution from monkeyhood into manhood, 
leaving a great many of its kith and kin 
either stranded for ever at the halfway 
stations of gorillahood and chimpanzeeism, 
or hopelessly in the rear as little and agile 
tree-climbers. As man seems to have had 
for his first ancestors a breed of apes born 
with a taste for experiment and discontent, 
it is not surprising to find that the earliest 
human efforts to pass from bad to better 
took hints from Nature and her marvels. 
Cave-lions and cave-bears were compelled 
to give up their homes to man; the fire 
stored in flint was discovered when the first 
human weapons were chipped to a point ; 
clay was moulded into utensils, and the 
building methods of birds and beasts were 
patterns for imitation. We know, for 
instance, that man dug round pit-dwellings 
into which he crawled on his stomach along 
a circular burrow, finding warmth and safety 
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in the earth like many other animals. Later, 
encouraged by the example set by beavers in 
their dams and lodges, human craftsmanship 
evolved the lake-dwelling and the round hut, 
using for the timber walls the same plaster 
of mud mixed with straw and loam that house 
martins have ever employed in their nest- 
building. 

Well now, as soon as man had passed 
through that technical evolution to which he 
owed the solid foundation of his lake-homes 
he was a primitive architect, with know- 
ledge enough to build a bridge of timber ; 
and if we keep in mind the way in which he 
laid enduring foundations in a lake we may 
infer, without any great extravagance, 
that his wooden bridges were akin to those 
at Srinagar, the capital of Kishmir, a city 
founded in the VIth century a.p., and 
justly famous for the quaint youth of its 
unchanging architecture. Seven bridges 
there span the River Jhelum, which is the 
Hydaspes of the Greek historians, and to 
study their construction is to feel oneself 
intimately in touch with a little Venice 
belonging to the long ago of primeval 
handicrafts. I give two photographs, and 
as each represents a bridge having a super- 
structure of frail shops, partly held up by 
poles, the probable resemblance to a lake- 
village is plain for us to see. The piers are 
made of beams laid criss-cross, and in one 
bridge there is no angular platform below the 
piers to break the force of the current after 
heavy rains, while the pier timbers in the other 
rest on foundations similar in shape to those 
that Colechurch and Isembert designed and 
made for the great Old London Bridge, 
with its romantic houses, its chapel, its 
defensive towers, and cellars in the thickness 
of the piers. Old London Bridge, finished 
in 1209, and destroyed in 1830-31, had 
the same lineage as the shop-bridges of 
Srinagar, the first ancestors being prehistoric 
huts built over lakes on artificial islands 
formed of logs, brushwood and peat, with 
upper layers of timber, and branches held 
in position by scores of little piles. 

But, although the workmanship at 
Srinagar is very primitive, you will see 
that the piers have been influenced by the 
progress of art in India, for the horizontal 
beams, cut in varying lengths, are composed, 
and they suggest a rude arch between the 
piers. This evidence of progress, too, is 
more noteworthy in another bridge at 
Srinagar, a bridge of unmortared stone, 
with booths of timber, over the Marqual 
Canal. Here the arch is nearly triangular, 
suggesting a descent from that cone-shaped 
hut from which the beehive houses of stone 
inherited the inclined jambs to their 
doorways. 








Thirlmere Bridges. 











PN. 





{ Photo. by Frith, 
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The bridges at Srinagar, again, are not all 
burdened with houses. Some have nothing 
more than a narrow footway of boards 
and parapets of simple latticework. A very 
attractive example, with six piers, crosses the 
Jhelum at Baramula, and beyond, but near 
to it, a primeval-looking village basks in the 
shade of the Himalaya Mountains. Here, 
if anywhere, we have a type of — similar 
to the prehistoric—if, as certainly seems 
probable, the art of the lake-dwellers left 
its sheltered moorings and adventured across 
rivers. 

India is rich in primitive bridges, and I 
have now to speak of the suspension bridges 
of bamboo, near Darjeeling, for instance, 
and also in the Bermulda Hills. Here, in 
the Buria Kol, bridge-ropes are made with 
the glossy and silky fibres of the Nilgiri 
nettle. As to the general look of the handi- 
craft, it is like human spider-webbing, and its 
effective simplicity and strength ought to 
lessen the busy pride that engineers now 
take in metal suspension bridges having often 
a prodigal ungainliness. 

Thus far we have taken a rapid glance at 
primitive work in wood and in cane. ‘To 
this part of our subject several Roman 
bridges belong. The earliest bridge built 
at Rome was called the Bridge of Stakes, 
Pons Sublicius, built, it is said, by Ancus 
Martius, then reconstructed by the high 
priests, who thereupon became known a% 
** Pontifices.” An illustration of the Pons 
Sublicius, adapted from historical descriptions, 
will be found in Colonel Emy’s Traité de 
V’Art de la Charpenterie. The piles were 
driven into the river’s bed, then straightened 
at the top with strong wind-braces ; hurdle- 
like piers were formed in this way for the 
superstructure, which had latticed parapets. 
On this bridge Horatius Cocles passed for all 
time into the heroisms that beget their like. 

The Pons Sublicius is believed to be the 
form of bridge that the Romans used fre- 
quently in their colonies, and this belief is 
reasonable, particularly as regards England, 
for England was a land of forests, and if the 
Romans had built important bridges of stone 
some relics of them would have been found 
in our larger rivers. Timber bridges, too, 
belong to the traditions of English work- 
manship, and a good many of them were 
stake-and-pile bridges. There was one at 
Windsor in the XVIIIth century, and its 
primitive craftsmanship contrasted oddly 
with the Castle. Artists liked to draw it, 
and I have seen it in a picture by Joseph 
Farington, R.A., who lived from 1747 to 
1821. Twenty years ago a very picturesque 
bridge of stakes kept the past alive at Old 
Shoreham, Sussex, but a recent illustration 
in Mr. F. G. Brabant’s “ Sussex”? shows 
that it has been made as dull as grammar at 
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a wedding breakfast. Even so, its lineage 
is very ancient; there was a lawsuit about 
the bridge in the sixth year of Edward IL, 
and it was then so old that a part of the wood- 
work had fallen into the river. And I 
dwell upon these matters here because the 
Old Shoreham Bridge of twenty years ago 
showed no more art in its construction than 
that which went to the making of a prehistoric 
lake-village. 

But we turn now to another point. How 
were stone bridges evolved ? This question 
belongs to the domain of speculative reason- 
ing, but we can start out from definite facts. 
It is safe to believe that primitive man 
must have used the stepping-stones across 
rivers that the hazards of Nature often placed 
in the waters. This was the earliest bridge 
of stones, but its value to man not only varied 
from day to day, but was of no use at: all 
when it was needed particularly—that is to 
say, after heavy rains, when rivers became 
too rapid or too deep to be forded on foot. 
Primitive man could not fail to notice this 
fact, and would he not apply to it his ripening 
intelligence as a builder? Each stepping- 
stone was a foundation for other stones to 
rest upon, and a cluster of them, carried up 
to a given height above the surface of the 
river during a flood, would form a pier, 
across which logs or slabs of stone could be 
laid to another pier, just as they are to-day 
in the Pont-y-Pant, in the Lledr Valley, 
Wales. 

One remembers, in this connexion, that 
a famous bridge at Babylon, over the 
Euphrates, mentioned by Herodotus and 
Diodorus Siculus, had stone piers and a foot- 
way of movable planks, which were not 
left down at night. This bridge is ascribed 
by Herodotus to Nitocris, and by Siculus to 
Semiramis. It was easy to defend, and this 
good quality gave a long life to its central idea, 
A medieval bridge with movable planking 
still exists in France. I have seen a photo- 
graph of it, but forget the name. 

Very often the Romans used stone piers 
and a superstructure of wood, as in Trajan’s 
magnificent bridge across the Danube, 
just below the rapids of the Iron Gate. 
This great achievement, dating from .p. 104, 
and designed by Appollodorus of Damascus, 
was partly destroyed by Hadrian, who said 
that it made a passage along which the 
natives could make raids to the injury of the 
Roman rule ; as if a system of barriers and 
guards could not have held the great footway 
against all comers. Still, relics of thirteen 
piers remain to this day. Originally the 
bridge was about 1,300 yds. long, with 
twenty arches of hewn stone, which, accord- 
ing to Dion Cassius, were 150 ft. high, 60 ft. 
wide, and 170 ft. from each other. Here 
we have travelled far from the Pons Sublicius 














[Photo. by C. 8. Sargisson. 


The Weaver’s Bridge, Wycollar, 
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and the primitive bridge of planks or of stone 
slabs resting on stones. It is believed that in 
Trajan’s bridge the piers were founded : 
sinking caissons, while during the building of 
the piers for the Babylon Bridge the Bupheehe 
was diverted from its course. This happened 
also to the Thames when Old London Brid 
—— according to Stow. 
inally, which is the earliest type of 

bridge in Great Britain ? If stepping.stor” 
were ever developed into spiers of loos 
boulders, we must expect to find some 
tradition of it in those parts of the country 
where descendants of the prehistoric inhabit. 
ants sheltered themselves from successive 
invasions. Ethnologists are now pretty well 
agreed that there are people in the British 
Isles whose lineage is probably as old as 
the Neolithic folk of England. They are 
dark, short, virile, and oval-headed : their 
features are small and their tempers quick ; 
they are to be met with in Cornwall, Wales. 
the Isle of Man, Ireland, and the West of 
Scotland, as far north as the Orkneys, 
Well now, it is from Dartmoor that | choose 
for illustration a very primitive bridve 
made with granite slabs resting on granite 
piers. It stands at Postbridge on the Kast 
Dart. Locally it is called a “clapper” 
bridge, and its type is common in Cornwall. 
One is reminded at once of Stonehenge. 

This does not mean that the “ clapper” 
bridges still extant belong to pre-Roman 
times. They are mediaeval, but the principle 
of their structure is prehistoric. The same 
type, but with variations, is found also in 
Wales, and I note particularly the Pont-y- 
Pant, in the Lledr Valley, for its piers are 
loose fragments of rock, and the wocden 
footway is primitively rustic. Here is a 
bridge that belonzs to what I venture to call 
the period of developed stepping-stones. 
Among my illustrations is a good English 
example of primitiveness, at Thirlmere. 
In this quaint thing the stones form a sort 
of dam with angular holes in it, across which 
run wooden hand-bridges. Imagine how 
easy it would be in a shallow river to convert 
stepping-stones into a bridge of this kind, 
leaving a space here and there for the water 
to pass through. 
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Tue site provided for this building is perhaps 
as good as could be expected. An island site 
is, of course, necessary to a perfect architectural 
rendering of the yrogramme, but, where one with 
three frontages is provided, we are bound to 
recognise how much worse it might have been, 
and to be grateful accordingly. ; 

The chief trouble with the site is that it 
faces the wrong way. It is rather long and 
narrow for a library, and its shorter side faces 
the main street. This leads to difficulties 
with the entrance. Considering the shape of 
the site. the natural place for the entrance 18 
perhaps in the centre of the longer frontage 
to the side street; but from the point of view 
of approach it should be in the shorter frontage 
to the main road. ; 

In the circumstances the competitors seem 
to have been in considerable doubt as to the 
course to pursue. The majority, including 
the author of the first rremiated design, ‘it A. 
Brumwell Thomas, and of the second, Messts. 
Castle & Warren, place the front entrance at 
the narrow end of the site in the main street, 
while the authcr of the third yremiated design, 
Mr. Henry T. Hare, was evidently so keenly 
alive to the advantages of botli positions as to 
send in two complete designs. Others aga, 
such as Mr. S. B. Russell, and Messrs. North & 
Robin, make out a very good case for placing 
the entrance at the side. 

When a premium is awarded to a a 
petitor who has submitted two complete 
schemes it would always be interesting '0 
know to which the premium is given. In = 
case, we presume, it is to the one with = 
entrance in the same position as those = 
first and second, but in other cases It migh 
not be so obvious. . 

If we accept the point of view ~ pa 
entrance direct from the main street 15 0 
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First Premiated Design, by Sir A. Brumwell Thomas. 


first importance, we find that the frontage 
is too narrow to admit of a central entrance. 
This has led to the entrance being placed on 
the side nearest the adjoining buildings, and the 
result is a type of plan that is more charac- 
teristic of a town house than a public library. 
The entrance corridor with staircase is taken 
straight through the depth of the news-room, 
which has its narrow end to the front, and is 
lit from front and side, and leads direct to a large 
room at the back—the lending library—the 
whole width of the site, which is lit from the 
side street, as behind it again is a block of 
staff rooms and stores lit from the back street. 

This at once leads to difficulties with the 
sub-librarian’s room, which cannot be both 
conveniently situated and properly lit, and with 
the lighting of the corridor, and the public space 
and counter of the lending library. To obtain 
light from the windows of the side street 
between the rows of stacks, the counter has had 
to be placed on the opposite side of the room 
Where there is no light for the indicators. To 
obtain this light the public space is top lit, 
which involves the main wall of the reference 
library on the first floors being set back over 
the counter and carried over a space of some 
6) ft. Practically the only one of the com- 
Petitors on these lines who has been able to 
~~ this structural and esthetic defect is 
Mr. Maurice B. Adams, who solves the problem 


by boldly lighting both his ground and first 
floors from the garden of the adjoining property. 
Assuming that this expedient is allowable by the 
terms of the conditions, it has, of course, the 
added advantage of giving more room on the 
first floor. 

The winning design by Sir A. Brumwell 
Thomas has achieved an apparent simplicity 
and straightforwardness of plan which probably 
went far to gain him the award. In order to 
obtain such desirable simplicity it may, of course, 
be necessary to make some sacrifice of accommo- 
dation and convenience of arrangement. It is, 
however, just a question whether in this case 
the process has not been carried too far, unduly 
cramping the staff and store rooms at the 
back—the book store being reduced by nearly 
one-half its area—crowding out the librarian’s 
room from its most convenient position and 
placing it where it would be more suitable for 
a public room, and crushing the sub-librarian into 
a distorted apology for a room on the wrong side 
of the entrance corridor. Everything goes to 
the wall for the sake of a straight line— 
especially the sub-librarian. It is just possible 
that in revising this scheme for execution some 
of its simplicity will disappear, for it seems to be 
more or less arbitrarily imposed on the plan. 

The main justification for making any undue 
sacrifice for the sake of breadth and simplicity 
of plan is, we suppose, that the loss can be 
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repaid by simpler and sounder construction, an 
by the greater breadth and finer architectura 
character of an elevation which is the natura 
result of such a plan. In this case, however: 
the elevation, although in itself one of the most 
pleasing, has no relation to the plan, and gains 
nothing by this process over those which show 
no undue sacrifice. 

What ‘seems so unaccountable is that, having 
taking considerable pains and some liberties 
with the programme to pull the plan together 
into an architectural form—which presumably 
he thinks the right form—the author ‘should 
deliberately go back on himself and refrain 
from making use of the advantages so obtained 
by declining to give a straightforward expression 
of his straightforward plan. He takes some 
trouble, he appears to think it worth while to 
make some sacrifice, to obtain the structural 
suggestion of an interesting elevation, and then 
he seems to think better, or worse, of it, and 
hides it all behind a screen wall, as if he 
was ashamed of it. Had the main bulk of 
the large rooms been emphasised on the 
elevations and a separate feature made of 
the entrance block something characteristic 
would have resulted. As it is, the elevation 
is a sham, having no proper relation to the 
internal structure. 

To produce a striking plan and an equally 
striking elevation having no relation one to the 
other is not the way to produce architecture, but 
it may be the way to win competitions while 
assessors continue to be impressed by such 


methods. 


It must not, however, be supposed that the 
winning design is the only sinner in this respect. 
Indeed this falsity of elevation seems to be the 
weak spot of nearly all the designs that enter 
from the front. With the exception of Mr. 
Adams they all shirk the logic of the situation 
and try to make this entrance front look as if 
it was one large room from end to end. 
Curiously enough, they all adopt the same 
general treatment—a more or less solid ‘mass 
at either end with three bays between, but as this 
is evidently not suggested by the plan, we can 
only guess at its source of inspiration. 

The advantage of the side entrance as illus- 
trated by the designs by Mr. S. B. Russell and 
Messrs. North & Robin, is that, apart from 
arrangement, it seems to avoid the necessity 
for dishonest construction. Neither does it 
tempt to false elevational treatment of the 
front. As the newsroom can be taken from end 
to end the single unit expression of this front, 
after which most of the competitors seem to 
hanker, can be naturally and _ reasonably 
obtained. In this matter of straightforward 
expression Mr. Russell’s design is, we think, 
one of the best submitted. The elevations 
themselves considered without reference to 
what is behind them—which, however absurd, 
seems the fashion here—may not perhaps be 
generally considered so pleasing as those of the 
winner, but they are more truthful and 
expressive, and the design generally, whatever * 
its defects, is, in our opinion, more on the lines 
that make serious architecture possible. 

Other designs on the same general lines as the 
premiated ones are those by Mr. Albert L. Guy, 
Mr. Arnold §. Tayler—who-: in sacrificing 
convenience for the-benefit of his sub-librarian 
obtains an awkward staircase—Messrs. F. J. 
Eedle & Meyers—whose attractive plan shows 
a sense of the value of internal architectural 
forms,- but whose treatment of the house- 
keeper’s apartments can hardly be justified— 
and Messrs. Newman & Newman. 

Messrs. Young & Horsley. submit a com- 
pleted alternative. Both designs have pleasing 
elevations, and both plans show the counter 
of the lending-library parallel with the book 


























Second Premiated Des gn, by Messrs. Castle & Warren. 
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Second Premiated Design, by Messrs, Castle & Warren. 


stacks, ani dividinz this room from the news- 
room. 

We do not consider that the general level of 
achievement shown by these designs is any 
arzument in favour of limited competitions. 
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“SOUTH KENSINGTON.” 
THE EXHIBITIONS OF THE NATIONAL 
®COMPETITION AND THE ROYAL 

COLLEGE OF ART. 

Tue exhibition of work by students of the 
Royal College of Art and that of the prize- 
winning and the commended designs sub- 
mitted in the National Competition may be 
taken and grouped together kecause they are 
both for the greater part the outcome of a 
systematic attempt to educate the nation in 
art and the crafts, which may be conveyed 
by the term “South Kensington.’ The 
definiteness of the connotation implicit in 
those words 1s sufficiently established ; all that 
is ofticial, all, of education in matters con- 
nected with the arts, that is controlled from 
Whitehall is thereby conveyed. And these 
exhibitions, both open at present, the one of 
the Royal College, recruited for the most part 
from these who have graduated—who have 
obtained a diploma—from one of the many 
schools associated with South Kensington and 
subject more or less to its control, and the 
other, of the National Competition, are the 
product and vindication of the Board of 
Education machine. ; 

The term “ machine”’ is by no means in- 
tended to convey disapproval or contempt. 
But it should be borne in mind that it is a 
“machine,” that it is an organisation of a sort 
commonly assumed to be repugnant to the 
British mind when it turns its pellucid gaze 
upon affairs of art; an organisation, in fact, 
in a realm over which a whisper of any such 
thing must sweep like a blighting wind. It 
is, moreover, an uncommonly big machine. 
In every town in the kingdom of any consider- 
able size it has its net spread wide. More 
often than not the only art and technical 
school in the place is subject, if not in official 
fact, then as helplessly in a slavery of method 
and aim. For the power which has in its 
gift the mead of official reward with 
“ National’’ as compelling prefix, must im- 
pose, whether it thinks it does so or even 
wants to or not, some measure of the methods 
necessary to procure the results of which it 
approves. The inevitable tendency of the 
permanen; yet subordinate teacher is to work 
for immediate results. And so all tut the 
very wayward or the seemingly obtuse, the very 
poor or those who are rather rich, get caught. 

It is not our business here and now to 
expound, defend, or condemn “South Ken- 
sington’’ as an influence in the artistic 
development of national talent. As a system 


of teaching it has its apologists, one must con 
fess; by many of those whose opinions really 
count it stands condemned. But let any 
who feel inclined to associate themselves with 
its antagonists reflect that the movement (it 
is perhaps too firmly rooted in matter-of-fact 
acceptance now to be called a movement) has 
a ‘forded innumerable opportunities for learn- 
ing which might otherwise only with difficulty 
have been obtained; on the other hand, it 
may be argued that facility of access may be 
too pronounced. And so on indefinitely, with 
innumerable arguments—a case, for one side 
or the other, being made in the usual way 
by uttering half of them. We leave the 
methods to those immediately interested— 
our concern is with the results. 

At the exhibition of works rewarded in 
the National Competition it is interesting 
to observe once more that the brighter sections 
are those by their nature least influenced in 
their course by the schools. The examples of 
illustration, for instance, in black and white 
or in colour, show not only a more complete 
measure of achievement (natural enough in 
that, granted talent, no long labour is 
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required), but also an alertness, individualit 

and life, which, combined with the paca 
ledge that, except in matters of technique, the 
school has not necessarily had any hand in 
it, leads one to the view that this possibilit 

is perhaps the reason of such marked 
superiority. On the other hand, — guch 
productions as (to make use of a sort of 
generic title) ‘designs based on a plant,” jp. 
which ‘‘ South Kensington,’’ with its pseudo. 
scientific botanical study has fuller play and 
more direct influence, are for the most 
part desperately dull and uninspired 
‘Nature study ”’ is of very little use to those 
cn whom the afflatus does not descend; tradj- 
tion is, however, with its appeal to all the 
associations of culture. It is therefore pleas. 
ing to observe that traditional forms are gain- 
ing fast, and may soon entirely oust the 
strugglers ab initio from the field. In lace- 
work, which has suffered_much, this tendency 
is marked and especially pleasing. Indeed 
in all the smaller matters of design, those 
directions in which “South Kensington” 
formerly held strongest sway, ‘“ South Ken- 
sington’”’ is keing slowly thrust out. Designs 
for book-covers, embroidery,  plasterwork, 
fabric, and all the little things to which this 
style may be applied, show mote and more that 
tradition is coming back to its own; and the 
many examples entitled ‘Study of the 
Historic Styles of Ornament’”’ indicate that 
this return is being encouraged. But there is 
much more to be done in what would a short 
time ago have been considered this retro- 
gressive direction before any real advance 
van be made. Technical ability, often sur- 
prisingly precocious (notably in two gold medal 
jewellery exhikits—we hope age is not taken 
into account by the judges) is sometimes buried 
in design which does not deserve a second 
glance. In no case, naturally, does the design 
outstrip its execution—if one may in one’s 
mind predicate the possibility of a separation 
of the two. They are most happily worthy 
of each other perhaps in the encaustic work 
submitted by the schools in the Potteries 
district. Turning, however, to those realms 
called pure art as opposed to applied (or 
rather to the technical preparation for it. for 
hardly any of the exhikits are anything but 
essays in technique), we find ourselves (for 
just that reason) unwilling, and perhaps 
unable, to deliver an opinion (necessarily on 
technical points) of any value. But what onc 
may say concerning the painting ana the 
sculpture in the course of a consideration of 
‘‘South Kensington” is that, though at 
certain schools these arts may be very well 
taught, at none of them, as far as a spectator 
can tell, is there an atmosphere permitting 
the desirable flair; that ‘South Ken- 
sington ’’ as an environment tends to suppress 
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Third Premiated Design, by Mr. Henry T. Hare. 
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expression of the vitality of emotion, which 
is the essential ingredient. And from the 
architectural point of view that the decora- 
tive aspects of these arts, as far as painting 
is concerned, appear to be rarely considered, 
and, as regards the sculpture, but imperfectly 
understood. There are two ways of sculpture ; 
the ancient Greeks alone have succeeded in 
achieving in rare instances a synthesis of them 
both. In the one way the sculpture is 
“pure’’ and supreme, and the architecture, 
its setting. must be ‘‘ pure’’ also and abstract 
to the uttermost degree. In the other, seen 
in its most vivid expression, in the emotional 
mood termed the Baroque, the sculpture 
grows out of the very stone of the architec- 
ture it adorns and exists to complete. 
Modern sculpture, with its subservience to the 
literal actuality of natural form, is fitted only 
for the first, and an example here is the 
Gold Medal design for a fireplace with a 
carved panel. Of the second way ‘‘ South 
Kensington ’’* seems unable to dream. As to 
the architecture itself (one must assume that 
the exhibition contains the best there is), it is 
for the most part bad—or not so much bad 
as feeble. Feebly taught, if taught at all, so 
that hardly any of it can claim to have come 
from a school rightly termed “of Art.’ It 
seems as though ‘‘ South Kensington ’’ in the 
provinces (with which one must include the 
various villages of London) might as_ well 
abandon the attempt to teach an art requir- 
ing the enthusiasm the machine seems to 


stifie, the intelligence it does not distil, the 
vigour of attack it fails to inspire, and the 
metropolitan environment it cannot supply. 
Merely from a visit to this exhibition in its 
corrugated-iron shed on one of those strips of 
waste grouud with which that congerie of 
museums abound, one would think that most 
of the teachers employed, not in the matter 
of architecture only, were persons of little 
culture and lacking any touch of the humani- 
ties; of ability, let us concede, in matters 
appertaining to the technical aspects of what 
they profess to teach, but otherwise in no 
way especially fitted to dispense the subtle 
essences of art. 

Turning, however, to the Royal College of 
Art, apex of ‘South Kensington,’ the 
attitude, inimical to the machine, to which 
we have found ourselves gradually compelled, 
suffers a rebuff; but one due rather to the 
absence of those ingredients of ‘‘ South Ken- 
sington’* we condemn than to their justifica- 
tion. At the Royal College we find in Professors 
Beresford Pite and Gerald Moira, two men 
of firm individuality, artists, from whose 
werk, apart from their teaching, it is im- 
possible to withhold admiration and respect, 
and teachers wielding the so essential bias of 
personality—a quality which ‘South Ken- 
sington,”’ if it does not actually exclude, still 
can hardly be expected to encourage—suffer- 
ing as it must. from the inevitable inhibitions 
of bureaucratic control. 

In the sections not of painting or of archi- 
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tecture—in those directions of decorative art 
with which “South Kensington” concerns 
itself most directly, that is to say—the impres- 
sion given is merely that of an extension of 
the other exhibition, of considerable technical 
ability, with here and there individual merit, 
but no indication of any definite tendency or 
exceptional power of personal direction. The 
coloured glass seems sound, except for an 
inclination to studied awkwardness of leading 
(of a fine fitness at times, as in the case of 
the little three-piece light of the head by 
Botticelli). There is some pleasing pottery, 
woodcarving, metalwork, and embroidery of 
the customary type—taking our impression as 
a whole. Lettering is good, as it usually is 
in these days, but manuscript and illumina- 
tion should te embarked upon seriously, if at 
all. We find nature study tiresome. 

Whether ‘the improvement in the amount 
of knowledge of architectural detail in the 
section devoted to “room decoration’’ is due 
in any measure to our animadversion last 
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year or not we are unable to say. It would 
please us to think so, and afford hope and 
encouragement to the expression of our view 
that the improvement can and will continue. 
There are still exhibits at which the trained 
architect would laugh, and the colour schemes 
are often unpleasantly emphatic. It is not 
enough, too, that thorough knowledge of the 
grammar of architectural design should be 
applied to the walls and static features of an 
apartment. A room should be conceived as 
a whole replete and harmonious in every par- 
ticular, even perhaps, in the German fashion, 
to the size, shape, and tone of the pictures 
upon the walls. 

In the architectural section for the first time 
in all our peregrination do we find evidence 
of definite teaching and assured direction. 
The exhibition is restrained in quantity 
because from what one knows of the way in 
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which the R.C.A. student works one 1s aware 
that only a very small proportion of the work 
done is shown, and in kind because of the 
strictness with which the more severe methods 
of Italian Renaissance design are adhered 
to. ‘lhe exceptional facilities afforded by the 
adjacent Museum are fully used, especially as 
regards the coloured models of Italian 
interiors with which it is so well stocked. 
And the result under Professor Pite is a 
strongly Italianate style of design, carefully 
and often remarkably drawn, and freshened 
with touches of the individual neo-Grecque 
which the Professor has at times used in his 
own practice. 

Little space remains to us in which to 
deal with the painting. As is to be expected, 
the larger essays in decorative painting in 
point ef vigour of colour and design fall as 
far short af the students’ own sketches as of 
the high measure in these matters attained 
in Professor Moira’s own work. Indeed, we 
would have expected to see his influence more 
directly apparent. It is in the monthly 
sketches of given subjects, interesting and 
very enjoyable as pictures sans arriére pensée, 
with their very highly-developed feeling for 
composition, that the effect of the personality 
of the Professor is felt. 


—_ <—_ 
i a 


THE ROYAL SANITARY INSTI- 
TUTE CONGRESS, BELFAST. 
ENGINEERING AND ARCHITECTURE. 


TuHeE following is the conclusion of our 
report of the congress of the Royal Sanitary 
Institute, which has just been held at Belfast. 
The report was commenced in our issue for 
July 28, p. 98, and continued last week on 
p. 127 :— 

Artificial Lighting of Hospitals. 

Mr. John Darch in discussing this question 
said that in visiting the principal London and 
other hospitals he had been keenly struck 
with the universal want of discrimination in 
lighting. There was a kind of trade ortho- 
doxy which cherished certain forms and 
fittings and decreed their use, often in defi- 
ance of common sense. There was to be 
avoided, on the one hand, the evils of glare, 
and, on the other, the risk of eye strain 
consequent on insufficient light, or upon the 
effort to see in the face of misguided lights. 
The value of illumination depended not on 
the amount of light that was shed through- 
out a room, but on that which was reflected 
for visible objects. An essential part, there- 
fore, of any scheme of illumination was the 
colouring of walls and ceilings, the strength 
of which must be properly balanced with the 
amount of light available. Dark colours ate 
up the light, and were therefore. wasteful. 
White ceilings, cornices, and friezes not 
glossy, with pale-tinted walls and slightly 
darker dadoes, would best serve the hospital 
and its inmates. The author, without enter- 
ing into a comparison of the merits of 
various lighting media, proceeded to show 
by means of diagrams how lights should be 
placed so as to successfully illuminate every 
department of a hospital. 

Mr. Leon Gaster congratulated the Insti- 
tute on the fact that lighting was being 
taken up from the sanitarian’s point of view. 
He also pointed out that the French Govern- 
ment had recently appointed a committee, 
consisting of doctors, architects, and 
engineers, to consider and report to the 
Public Health Department on the conditions 
of different illuminants and their hygienic 
aspects, etc. He expressed the hope that 
the Home Office of this country would take 
the matter up. 

Major Blackman referred to the bad light- 
ing of barracks and regimental institutes, 
and thought it was essentially a matter on 
which the Government ought to take some 
action. 

Mr. E. T. Hall criticised some of the 
diagrams of the author, and said his prefer- 
ence was for a light 2 ft. from the wall, 
but suspended from the ceiling. 





Planning of School Classrooms. 


Mr. W. R. Webb (Licentiate R.T.B.A.) 
said the chief object to be borne in mind in 
the planning of the classroom was to secure 
the concentration of the scholar on his work, 
and to afford the teacher complete control of 
the classroom, isolated oe | independent, 
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without communication of any kind with 
the adjoining classrooms. In this respect 
the general practice in Continental schools 
was a striking improvement on that of many 
English examples, in which glazed doors 
and glazed movable partitions between the 
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classrooms were much too freely introduced. 
Figures Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 were common 
types of school classrooms in England, France, 
Germany, and Switzerland, and show at a 
glance the different methods of arrange- 
ment of desks and the shape of classrooms. 
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The length of the classroom should be deter- 
mined by the acuity of vision of the 
scholars and the vocal energy of the teacher, 
and the width should be limited by the 
application of the rules governing the light- 
ing. The application of these two rules had 
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resulted in the adoption in nearly all ¢9 
tries of a rectangular classroom, ion 
length and width in the proportion of 3 tos 
or 5to 35. The height of a classroom which 
should not exceed 13 ft., was determined sa 
the question of acoustics and cost, Mar? 
Continental authorities considered that the 
width of a classroom should not exceed poe 
and a half times its height, which view o" 
confirmed by Dr. Kerr, of the London 
County Council, who had recently stateq 
that classrooms should not exceed 20 ft, ; 
width. If the suggestions contained in 
report of the recent Departmental Com 
mittee of the Board of Education on the cost 
of school buildings were adopted, buildings 
of the "eemageae type might be designed by 
the architect in the various methods of a 
forced brickwork or concrete, so successfully 
employed in other structures; and for those 
division walls between classrooms, clinker 
breeze, hollow and solid concrete partition 
blocks offer considerable advantage in regard 
to facility of construction and economy in 
cost. The use of glazed brick dadoes, which 
are In any case open to many objectj 
would not be soneliedtite with wile of the 
description; glazed tiles, which, however 
were open to similar objections, could be 
employed if desired, but in his opinion the 
use of a cement dado was much to be pre- 
ferred. The portions of the walls above the 
cement dado and the ceilings required to be 
finished with a plaster of a much softer 
description than that generally used, both 
for acoustic reasons and to prevent undue 
condensation. All the surfaces should be 
brought to as smooth a face as possible, with 
the internal angles between walle and ceilings 
rounded in the plaster. The colouring of the 
walls should be most carefully selected, as 
the value of reflected light from suitably 
selected tints could not be over-estimated. 
The most suitable tints for this purpose 
were those of the sage-green or eau-de-nil, 
containing a proportion of about two-thirds 
of body white. But the dadoes should, of 
course, be finished with a darker tint with 
a plain line band as border. Dealing with 
the various materials for flooring, the author 
advocated linoleum, the cost of laying which, 
he said, compared favourably with batten, 
parquet, or wood block floors. The economy 
with which cleaning and repairs could be 
effected were points of considerable import- 
ance. Many authorities in this and other 
countries agreed that the best aspect for 
classroom purposes from all points vt view 
was that of the south-east. Uniiateral left- 
hand lighting for classrooms was universally 
recommended and adopted, and the generally 
accepted rule of the window-glass area in 
relation to the floor area was in the propor- 
tion of 1 to 5. Recent investigations were 
convincing and conclusive that some means 
of through or cross ventilation by ample 
natural preflation obtained by external 
windows was absolutely essential for perfectly 
ventilated classrooms. The central system 
of supplying heat was one which should be 
recommended for all school purposes. Pro- 
perly screened open fireplaces, in addition 
to the other means of heating, should, how- 
ever, always be provided for the babies 
rooms. 

Considerable discussion ensued on_ the 
paper, which largely turned on the advantages 
of unilateral and bilateral lighting. 


Irish National Schools. 


In a paper dealing with the ‘Cleaning, 
Heating, and Ventilation of Irish National 
Schools,” Mr. W. R. Maguire, J-P., pointed 
out that a large proportion of Irish national 
school buildings were dangerously defective, 
in bad sanitary condition, and devoid of any 
attractive comfort for either children oF 
teachers, and he urged the necessity for 
more Government aid to deal with the 
defects. He said it would cost more IF 
bring the majority of substantial schoo 
buildings erected thirty years ago, structur- 
ally sound, up to the standard of to-day 
than to build suitable modern schools. - 
where these fine buildings stand they mus? 
be utilised ; the finer they are, architecturally 
the more they cost to alter and adapt. ye 
school architect, then, had to consider ee 
problem of future demands for altorala 
and extension on one hand, and the poss! 
abandonment of his structure at a fuiure = * 
and so plan his building on simple mg 
Architects are to a large extent age t 
act as prophets in designing schools. Se 
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“nos need not be palatial, but rather 
be fer the comfort and benefit of children 
and teachers, well planned, sound, weather- 
roof, warmed, ventilated, lighted, easily 
,d and maintained for a reasonable 


Jeaned : wie 
_ sacrificing quite legitimately an 
F owoal durability to the stern demands 


limit first cost in this world. 


Roads. 

iscussing the evils of the dust nuisance 
soi the remedies, Mr. J. S. Brodie (Borough 
Engineer, Blackpool) pointed out that where 
financial conditions were favourable the 
modern road-maker need have no difficulty in 
laying down a practically dustless road ; but 
with existing water-bound road surfaces the 
difficulties to be overcome in the prevention 
of dust were vastly greater. He had found 
that the treatment of water-bound road 
surfaces with properly prepared tar com- 
pounds at a cost of from 1d. to 3d. per 
square yard was the most satisfactory under 
the local conditions with which he had to 


vork. 
“- J. Parker (City Surveyor, Hereford 


submitted a paper on ‘‘ Tar Macadam,”’ an 

discussed the various forms of tar construc- 
tion at present in vogue. The cost of tarmac 
in Hereford during the past eight years had 
varied from 1s. 8d. to 2s. per square yard ; 
steam-rolled ordinary macadam being 1s. 3d. 
to ls. 7d. Tar grouting averaged 1s. 7d. per 
square yard. ‘Tar painting had been done as 
low as one-fifth of a penny; but the average 
cost, including the rolling in of Clee Hull 
3.in. and 4-in. clean screenings, was 14d. per 
yard. : 

“Mr. H. F. Gullman described the Belfast 
tar macadam plant, the general features of 
which were as follows :—The stone supplied 
from the quarries is delivered at a high level 
to the drying towers. In its passage, by 
gravity, through the towers, the stone is 
thoroughly dried and heated, and passes out 
at the lower end into a revolving mixer. 
Boiling tar, of sufficient quantity to tho- 
roughly coat the stone, is also fed into the 
mixer, and the whole discharged at the out- 


which 


. let, thoroughly mixed, in the form of tar 


macadam. With a staff of one foreman and 
five men the output of tar macadam is up- 
wards of 150 tons a week. 

Several speakers followed in the discus- 
sion, and gave experience of the different 
systems of tar spraying or painting they had 
tried, with more or less success, for dealing 
with the dust nuisance. ‘ 


Smoke Abatement. 


Several papers were read in the different 
sections dealt 

smoke nuisance and its abatement, when the 
use of smokeless fuel, gas, and electricity 
was strongly urged. Mr. J. Macaulay (Chief 
Smoke Abatement Inspector, Liverpool), 
who read a paper before the Sanitary Inspec- 
tors’ section, advocated the use of more fire- 
brick and less iron in the construction of 
domestic chimney places, and said that 
chimney flues would offer less resistance to 
the ascending gases if lined with smooth 
fireclay pipes, properly jointed, than they 
do now with the rough angular projections 
formed by the ends of bricks, which make 
the cleaning of the flues an impossibility. 


Discharge of Sewage into Tidal Waters. 


_ Mr. W. Harpur (City Engineer, Cardiff), 
Mm introducing the above subject, gave details 
of an outfall sewage scheme, discharging into 
the Bristol Channel, which he had carried 
out, and which had after fourteen months’ 
} a proved very successful. If observa- 
—.* to the safe conditions for dis- 
t arging sewage into tidal waters were care- 
'ully made it would be found that while in 
certain cases crude sewage might be dis- 
charged at all times of the tide, in other 
7s It would be found necessary to store 
€ sewage in suitable reservoirs and dis- 
wee oy at certain hours of each tide, 
be ae In extreme cases, as at Belfast, it 
we t be found even necessary to pass the 
a through sedimentation tanks, and 
a ray ae it only at certain periods 
pew ide, and these conditions he was of 
— on were the extreme that was in any 
the necessary to ensure perfect safety to 
‘  Retgante ing de where suitable points of dis- 

uy under proper conditions were available. 
Rn aa E. A. Letts, as the result of 
javeyt Bations into the chemical principles 

Olved in the discharge of sewage into 


ing with the subject of the ~ 
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tidal waters, practically endorsed the con- 
clusions maven at by Mr. Harpur. 

Dr. Fowler (Manchester) warned engineers 
against the employment of disinfectants, 
such as chloride of bees etc., as in attempt- 
ing one thing they might get into a worse 
state of things. 

Mr. Cotterill (Bristol) emphasised the 
importance of dealing with each case on its 
merits, and said that Mr. Harpur’s scheme 
at Cardiff furnished a case where no injury 
could arise, and another instance was that of 
Torquay. 

Mr. Barker described the methods adopted 
at Portsmouth, where the crude sewage was 
discharged into a large volume of water 
which passed out of the harbour at a rapid 
rate. 

Mr. A. J. Martin agreed that drastic 
safeguards against disease germs might do 
far more harm than good if they upset the 
balance of nature. 


Incompetent Engineers and Architects. 


Mr. P. C. Cowan (Chief Engineerin 
Inspector of the Local Government Baoed 
for Ireland), who presided over the sitting 
of the Conference of Municipal Representa- 
tives, dealt with the law in force in Ireland 
with regard to engineers and surveyors, and 
said in some respects it was more favourable 
than the law in England. The absence of 
provisions in the statutes to prevent incom- 
petent persons from acting as engineers and 
architects was much to be regretted, and 
doubtless accounted for the low estimate 
often put on their services. It was a 
matter which could be more easily dealt 
with than the wider question of registration 
of engineers and architects, and the thin end 
of the wedge had been inserted by the pro- 
visions of the Labourers Act of 1906, which 
laid down rules as to the persons who should 
be deemed eligible for employment as archi- 
tect, engineer, or surveyor. He ventured to 
think that the time was now opportune for 
legislation which would protect engineers and 
architects from unfair competition, and the 
public from the very serious loss which now 
arose from their displacement by practi- 
tioners who were not qualified. There was 
now a sufficient supply of properly-trained 
men, and no good reason why the safeguards 
afforded to the practice of law and medicine 
should not be extended to those whose func- 
tion was ‘“‘the art of directing the great 
sources of power in Nature for the use and 
convenience of man.’ If the Institutions of 
Civil Engineers and the corresponding Archi- 
tectural Associations and the Universities 
were to combine in a effort to secure proper 
recognition of the professions of engineering 
and architecture, success would ere long be 
obtained. 
National Sanatoria. 


Mr. E. T. Hall, F.R.I.B.A., gave the 
paper he had prepared for the Engineering 
and Architectural Section as a popular 
lecture on the closing evening of the Confer- 
ence. He said that ‘‘ National Sanatoria”’ 
was now proposed to be recognised as a 
national olligtiea, whereas hitherto it had 
been left to private charity. The author 
gave some details of the number of consump- 
tives in the country, and remarked that the 
sanatorium in a nutshell was the embodi- 
ment of the root idea of open-air treatment 
under medical supervision. There was much 
to be considered in the selection of a site for 
a sanatorium. First of all, in considering 
competing sites they must ascertain the 
average number of hours of sunlight to which 
they were subject, and give preference to 
those with the best record; next, learn the 
refative humidity of the air from local 
causes, and note that site which had least. 
A great altitude was of no importance. 
What was important was that the site should 
be open to the winds of heaven, that was 
to say that there should be free currents of 
air all round and through the buildings, 
that there should be abundant access for 
sunlight, and it should be cheerful. To 
attain these ends the site should be elevated 
above the land to the south, and on the 
colder sides it should be protected. But here 
a note of warning was necessary. By many 
a dense belt of woodland quite close up to 
the building on the northern and eastern 
sides had been encouraged. That was a 
mistake. Trees should be cut back to a con- 
siderable distance, and avenues should be 
made through them to allow great rivers 
of air to sweep through and around the 
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buildings. Prospect was of great importance. 
Shut in by woods or other limitation of pano- 
rama, a feeling of depression was engen- 
dered which was greatly to the detriment of 
pene Extensive views, on the other 

and, broadened the outlook not only of the 
physical eye, but of the mental vision. Sub- 
soil was of importance. Clay as a subsoil 
was liable to get waterlogged, with resultant 
mists from evaporation. Gravel pockets in 
a general clay formation were not good, 
because the subsoil water became stagnant 
and gave off noxious gases. Loose sand on 
the surface was worse of all, the gritty 
brittle particles blown by the winds were 
great irritants to the respiratory organs. A 
rocky soil was best, so long as it had a ver- 
dant supersoil. The greensand formations 
were good, and pine-trees flourish on it with 
their resinous perfume. The buildings should 
be set well away from all dusty rowus. As 
to the type of. building itself, much had been 
said and written as to the relative advan- 
tages and single and multi bed wards, of 
isolated huts and congregated rooms. Single 
huts were reasonable were few patients had 
to be treated. The one-room habitation was 
primitive, whether it be of wattle, of canvas, 
or of boards ; but if a large number of people 
were to be housed, fed, and rose l and 
were to have the amenities of prospect and 
open surroundings, their huts would cumber 
the ground, and their abodes must be brought 
together so as to leave the necessary open 
spaces. This eventuated in a large building, 
or might be series of buildings, where apart- 
ments for patients were convenient of access 
from the administration, where baths for 
washing and for hydrotherapeutic treatment, 
and sanitary accessories might be disposed 
for general convenience, and where drainage 
might be concentrated and minimised. 

f this be admitted as the necessarily prac- 
tical development of the aggregation of sick 
persons, as in its essence it accounted for 
the formation of towns, then he thought it 
would be fair to say that public sanatoria 
which had to deal with the masses should be 
started on the lines in which, as_ they 
became larger, they must develop. Prac- 
tically all the sanatoria dealing with any 
considerable number of patients abroad or 
at home were on the concentrated principle. 

The author proceeded to discuss the ques- 
tion of planning, and said that he felt sure 
from his own investigations and from con- 
versations with medical superintendents that 
the large majority of rooms should be single 
bed, but that a few of two, three, and four, 
and perhaps five, might be of advantage. 
Large wards were to be deprecated. It was 
manifest that cost was an element of great 
importance when large numbers had to be 
dealt with; that the prevention of fire was 
another. The cost per bed varies naturally 
in relation to accessibility of building 
material and cost of labour. Sanatoria in 
England, built of brick and stone as distinct 
from temporary wooden structures, ranged 
from 3507. to 1,000/., and it was said in one 
case to be nearer 2,000/7. per bed. In cases 
where local material was not available, when 
the distance from a railway was considerable, 
and where the institution is a large centre, 
self-contained, perfectly equipped, and built 
on up-to-date hospital lines, providing its own 
water, electricity for power and lighting, its 
heating and _ hot-water installations, its 
Jaundry full of machinery, engine and boiler 
house, kitchen, etc., fitted with labour-saving 
plant, ovens, etc., stores, recreation-room, 
workshops, research laboratories, mortuary 
and post-mortem rooms, an elaborate system 
of drainage, residences for medical and 
nursing staff, servants, gardeners, etc., he 
did not think 5007. per bed was excessive. 
These central institutions were necessary, and 
filled a definite place. But the sanatoria 
under the Insurance Bill could not be of the 
same elaboration. They ought not to be of 
boards (that material was far too dangerous 
in a wooded district), but might be, pac- all 
by-laws, of a permanent character, one story 
in height, with walls and roof 3 in. or 4 in. 
in thickness, without elaborate foundations 
and all the cost these entailed. As a result 
of a lot of study, he showed on the walls 
designs of sanatoria of various sizes which 
he believed could be erected on a suitable 
and fairly accessible site for 1007. per bed. 
He had standardised every part of the. con- 
struction as well as the eight-bed units of 
wards, the units of administration and of 
residence. The two latter were made 
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proportionate to the number of beds. If a sana- 
torium of sixteen beds was erected it could 
be increased at any time to thirty-two or 
forty-eight or sixty-four or more with a 
corresponding increase in other departments, 
without pulling down the old. A laundry 
was provided at the north. The enclosing 
material, including floors, was of non-com- 
bustible slabs of standard size, impervious to 
vermin and readily fitted together. A pure 
water supply was, of course, a sine gud non, 
and if no public gas supply was available a 
small plant mak be installed for heating 
baths, for cooking, and for lighting. Fire- 
places of special design to avoid dirt were 
adopted, to avoid the great expense of an 
engineering plant. Earth closets could be 
used if the site was in a rural situation. The 
drainage would then be of soiled water only, 
taken to cesspools, emptied by suction carts 
as at Nordrach, and distributed on the agri- 
cultural land. If a small establishment of 
sixteen beds was in contemplation, a qualified 
matron and nurses would be supervised by 
a non-resident physician. For thirty-two 
beds, quarters were provided for a resident 
medical superintendent. For forty-eight pro- 
vision was made for two resident doctors, 
with a matron, a housekeeper, and, of course, 
a larger staff of nurses and servants. 

It was suggested that, as at Frimley, 
patients should not only be trained to make 
their own beds, but to do all kinds of other 
work, such as digging and planting, car- 
pentering, painting, etc., so that the main- 
tenance would be reduced to a minimum. 
In all essentials it would be seen that the 
design comprised everything that was found 
in the larger and more costly sanatoria. All 
rooms faced south, south-south-east, and 
south-south-west. Each unit had six single- 
bed and one two-bed ward, with a sanitary 
annex and linen store. Each unit was 
detached from its neighbour, allowing for 
classification and avoiding the spread of fire 
in the possible event of carelessness. All 
rooms were accessible at the rear by a covered 
verandah, and had a terrace in front covered 
at discretion, either by a glass roof, or, as at 
Frimley, by canvas shop blinds. A common 
dining-room was in the central block, close 
to the kitchen and stores. The whole 
scheme was one for open-air treatment in the 
fullest sense. 


The Most Rev. His Grace the Lord Arch- 
bishop of York has consented to accept the 
office of President of the Twenty-seventh Con- 
gress of the Royal Sanitary Institute, to be 
held in York in July, 1912. 


+4. 
THE ROYAL ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
INSTI'UTE IN SOUTH WALES.* 


On Friday, July 28, an excursion was made 
by rail and motor-cars to Coity Castle, which 
was described by Mr. Hope. It consists of a 
pear-shaped inner wall, originally encircled by 
its own ditch, and containing all the principal 
buildings, as well as a curious semi-detached 
round garderobe tower projecting from it 
southwards from behind the hall and lodgings. 
There is a gatehouse on the north-east, and the 
remains of another on the west that communi- 
cated with the outer ward. This seems to be 
an addition to the first plan, and is roughly 
oblong in plan, with a gatehouse in its western 
end. The whole of the castle buildings are 
mainly of the XIIIth century, but everything 
is now in such a hopeless state of ruin that it is 
difficult to find architectural details from which 
dates may be deduced. Some _ interesting 
details concerning the successive owners of the 
castle were contributed by Mr. Iltyd Nichol. 
Coity Church, which adjoins the castle, was 
next visited, and described by Mr. Brakspear. 
It is a small aisleless, cruciform building with a 
tower over the vaulted crossing, all of early 
XIVth century work. In the north transept 
are two charming little XIVth century effigies 
of Tueberville children—a boy and a girl. In 
the chancel stands a five-gabled oak cupboard 
of late XVth century date, ornamented with 
emblems of the Passion. The journey was 
next continued to the church at Coychurch, 
which resembles that of Coity in plan. It has a 
fine lofty arcade to the nave, with good open 
roof, with panelling in the first bay over the 
place of the rood-loft. In the north transept 
is an interesting effigy in cassock and surplice of 
Thomas Ivans, clerk, “‘ parson of this church,” 





* Continued from page 131, 
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1591, and a late XIVth century effigy of a 
layman. After luncheon at Bridgend a visit was 
paid to Ewenny Priory Church, which was 
described by Col. Tueberville. The priory was 
founded early in the XIIth century by the lords 
of Ogmore, one of whom, Maurice of London, 
gave it as a cell to Gloucester Abbey in 1141. 
The church of that time, which alone survives, 
consisted of a vaulted presbytery, north and 
south transepts, each with two eastern chapels, 
a low middle tower, and a nave with north 
aisle only. The north transept and all the 
chapels are now ruined. The church was both 
parochial and monastic, and there still stands 
under the western arch of the crossing the screen 
wall against which the nave altar was placed, 
with procession doors at either end. Mr. Hope 
pointed out that the XIVth century wooden 
screen now under the eastern arch could not 
possibly be in its original place, which was 
across the nave at the second bay, where the 
grooves for fixing it still exist in the pier. 
Mr. Hope also showed, from the position of the 
various doorways, what was the old arrange- 
ment of the eastern arm prior to the suppression 
of the priory. The church contains an extensive 
series of incised slabs and early monuments. 
The priory precinct was fortified by a wall and 
towers in the XIVth century, and is still 
entered by two of the original gatehouses with 
alterations of the later date. The party 
subsequently returned to Cardiff. At the 
evening meeting Mr. W. H. St. John Hope 
gave an account, illustrated by lantern slides, 
of the extensive excavations carried out in 
1909 and 1910 by the Society of Antiquaries at 
Old Sarum. These had brought to light the 
remains of the castle that once occupied the site, 
including a curious postern-gate and tower and 
a keep of remarkable plan, with an unusual 
series of garderobe shafts. The works are still 
in progress, and will probably be spread over a 
number of years. 

On Saturday, the 29th, the party first went 
by train to Pyle, and thence by motor-cars to 
Margam Abbey. This was described by Mr. 
Brakspear as having been founded for Cistercian 
monks by Robert, Earl of Gloucester, about 1150. 
Part of the nave of the first church, with simple 
round-headed openings for its arcades, remains, 
and is still used for service. The transepts 
and presbytery were rebuilt on the same plan 
as Tintern in the XIIIth century, but are much 
ruined. Of the monastic buildings nothing is 
left but the foundations of the eastern range, 
with the bridge to the reredoster, and the shell 
of the chapter-house. This stands clear of the 
range, through which it is approached by a 
vaulted vestibule, and was round within and 
polygonal without. The vaulting, which 
sprang from a central pillar, fell in 1774, but 
the building is otherwise fairly perfect. 

The contrast between the sylvan surroundings 
and beautiful gardens of Miss Talbot at Margam 
and the blackened and sordid site of Neath 
Abbey, which was next visited, is remarkable. 
Otherwise the remains of Neath Abbey are even 
more important. According to Mr. Brakspear, 
who again acted as guide, the abbey was founded 
about 1130 by Richard de Granville for monks 
of the Order of Savigny, but the buildings date 
from the XIIIth century. To this period 
belong the considerable remains of a church of 
the Tintern type, with all its parts vaulted ; 
also the western range of buildings and much 
of the doster range, with its vaulted undercoft 
and bridge to the reredoster, like Margam. 
The buildings owe their preservation to their 
having been converted into a manor-house 
at the suppression by Sir Peter Hoby, and 
considerable remains of this exist. The sites 
of the church and cloister would well repay 
excavation if properly carried out. Later in the 
day the journey was resumed to Tenby, in 
readiness for the second part of the meeting in 
the district about that town. 

The proceedings at Tenby began at 10 a.m. on 
Monday, July 31, at the Town Hall, where the 
Mayor — Hughes-Morgan), in his official 
robe and chain, and supported by the aldermen 
and councillors, with the attendant sergeants-at- 
mace, formally welcomed the Institute on behalf 
of himself and the Corporation. The party 
was then conducted round the town by Mr. 
Edward Laws, who described the remains of 
the Norman castle and of the walls, towers, 
and gates built about the town, probably 
by William of Valence, Earl of Pembroke, about 
1328. Much rebuilding of these was carried 
on during the XVth and XVIth centuries, but a 
good deal has since been destroyed, particularly 
on the two sides next the sea. At noon the party 
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again assembled at the Town Hall, to join, by 
special invitation of the Mayor, in the state 
procession for the annual opening of & 
Margaret’s Fair and the Pie-Powder Court jg 
connexion therewith. Headed by a brags band 
and preceded by police constables, the procession 
of Mayor, Corporation, mace-bearers, and 
archeologists, with divers townsfolk, wended its 
way through the principal streets to the scene 
of the Fair in St. John’s Croft, with occasiona} 
halts while the crier proclaimed the Fair and 
Court open, in accordance with the charter of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

After lunch a visit was made by sea to 
Caldey Island, where Mr. J. Coates Carter acted 
as guide. The little church used by the islanders 
was first inspected. It consists of a square 
nave and a chancel of smaller size, all of the 
simplest possible character, and Mr. Hope said 
he saw no reason why the pre-Norman origin 
claimed for it should be disputed, though little 
architectural evidence existed except part of 
the west doorway. Hard by are the modern 
buildings of the abbey of the English Benedic. 
tines, established then by charter of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and whose fame has 
brought the island into special notice. The 
old buildings of the small Benedictine priory 
that existed here until the suppression were 
described by the Rev. W. Done Bushell, to 
whose residence they are annexed, and are of 
special interest not only from their small size, 
but as having been the first home of the 
Benedictines on their re-establishment on 
Caldey Island. They comprise an_aisleless 
church of the XIIth century, with vaulted 
quire, and western tower and spire, with a 
small cloister on the north, with a western 
gatehouse, end much of the eastern range. 
In the church is the famous Caldey stone, with 
its Latin and Ogam inscriptions. The party 
subsequently re-embarked for Tenby, after an 
enjoyable afternoon. The evening was filled 
by a conversazione given in honour of the 
Institute by the Mayor and Mayoress of Tenby, 
at which the valuable series of charters given 
to the town was exhibited, as well as the two 
silver maces and the records of the old manorial 
courts. A number of prints and objects of 
local antiquarian interest were also exhibited 
by Mr. Edward Laws and Miss Ett-Edwards. 


[To be concluded in our neat isswe.] 
—_-@-e—_—_ 


GENERAL NEWS. 


Professional Announcement. 
The oftice of Mr. Edw. Dru Drury, District 
Surveyor, will in future ke at Parliament 
Chambers, No. 14, Great Smith-street, West- 
minster, S.W. Telephone : 1587 Victoria. 


Hampton Court sees and Precautions Against 
ire. 

The Office of Works have taken steps to 
greatly improve the means and appliances 
for dealing with any outbreak of fire in the 
Palace, and have thoroughly overhauled jc 
water supply. They have installed a specia 
fire alarm, which affords direct communica: 
tion with the fire-station at Kingston, and 
have made arrangements with the Kingston 
Fire Brigade for rendering their prompt 
assistance if required. 

The London Museum. 

A movement is afoot for providing a suit- 
able and permanent building for the collec- 
tions which are now housed temporarily in 
the State apartments of Kensington Palace. 
The London County Council have agreed to 
offer upon permanent loan to the Reign 
all the valuable and multifarious objects -_ 
relics which they have preserved and whic 
are at present stored in the ion 
Museum at Forest-hill, in the County Hall a 
Lambeth, and in the Exhikition at shepherd's 
Bush. 

Decoration of the Royal Exchange. 

Mr. F. O. Salisbury is appointed to — 
the panel which Alderman Sir Char nal 
Wakefield will present to the Gresham = 
mittee. The panel, having for its su ve 
the rebuilding of the wall of London by - 
Alfred the Great after the departure of the 
Danes, will be fixed in the ambulatory. 

The British Pavilion, Rome Fine Art Exhibition. 

We learn that the British Government i 
ratified an agreement to purchase the Pavi ose 
of the British Section, with a view oa a 
establishment of a permanent British Palac 
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of Fine Arts in Rome. The building was 
erected after the plans and designs of Mr. 
E. L. Lutyens, F.R.I.B.A., the general 
scheme being modelled, with the necessary 
mcdifications, after the facade of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 

The National Portrait Gallery. 

A Government Bill is passed for third read- 
ing in the House of Commons which provides 
for the transfer from the War Office and vest- 
ing in the Office of Works some land that 
appertained to the St. George’s Barracks, in 
order that it may be utilised for extensions 
of the National Portrait and the National 
Galleries. In the case of the former the 
Trustees, in their fifty-fourth annual report, 
which has just been issued, direct attention 
to their existing urgent requirements for 
further room, and to a considerable extent, 
inasmuch as the available wall space is so 
completely occupied that it is almost im- 
possible to find proper place for new acquisi- 
tions. In addition to engravings, photo- 
graphs, and similar supplementary reproduc- 
tions there are 1,605 registered portraits. In 
the year 1910 a total of 175,251 persons visited 
the Gallery. 

The Road Board and Advances in Aid. 

With the sanction of the Treasury a third 
batch of advances from out of the Roads 
Improvement Fund has been made ky the 
Road Board to highway authorities and county 
councils. The advances amount to an aggre- 
gate of 111,000/., whereof 6,600/. is for 
England, so that the total sum advanced in 
January-June last is 275,3907., of which 
209,890/. goes towards the improvement of 
road crusts, and includes grants in aid 
tar macadam and surface tarring. 


———————————— 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


The King Edward Memorial. 

Sir,--By a happy inspiration Professor 
Adshead appears to have solved the difficulty 
of finding the site for the memorial to our 
late King. Professor Adshead’s plan for 
placing the memorial at Hyde Park-corner 
provides a most appropriate site for it, and 
at the same time transforms what is now 
an ugly open space into one of beauty. 
Decimus Burton’s arch on Constitution Hill, 
now so awkwardly placed, will be brought 
into symmetry with its surroundings, and 





’ Hyde Park-corner at last become worthy of 


London. 

It is only necessary to place side by side 
Professor Adshead’s plan and a plan of the 
area as it now is to at once realise the vast 
Improvement which would be effected by 
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carrying out the proposal. Probably there 
never was another proposal for so great a 
Metropolitan improvement realisable at so 
moderate a cost. Mark H. JupGr, 
Honorary Secretary of the Further 
Strand Improvement Committee. 





Gidea Park Competition. 

Sir,—Apart from the question raised by 
Mr. Webb in his letter regarding the desir- 
ability of architects entering into competi- 
tions involving building, he seems to be under 
several misapprehensions in the matter of the 
above competition. Surely he does not 
imagine that the 140 or so architects bought 
the land and built houses solely on the chance 
of obtaining one of a few prizes. There was, 
indeed, the chance, kut for the bulk of the 
competitors it was a small one, and without 
any doubt the competition was regarded as 
a building speculation. 

Mr. Webb’s letter gives the impression 
that the charge for opening houses and water- 
ing gardens is a compulsory one. This is not 
the case, and it is purely optional on the part 
of competitors whether they avail themselves 
of these arrangements. 

Again, it is optional for competitors to 
employ the company to act as agents for the 
sale of their houses, and the handsome con- 
sideration referred to by Mr. Webb is the 
ordinary agent’s commission. 

Speaking as a competitor, I know from 
experience that the company have been most 
helpful to competitors, and have assisted 
them in every way. The competition was 
organised as a business transaction, and com- 
petitors have entered it as such with their 
eyes open. CuarRLes W. YArEs. 





Deptford Central Library Competition. 

Sir,—Can the award as regards the first 
premiated design in the above have been made 
regardless of the conditions attached to the 
competition? To me it appears undoubtedly 
so. 

For instance, the newsroom in this plan is 
without supervision of any kind, while it was 
distinctly required by the conditions that the 
lending library and the attendant’s lobby 
should both supervise this room. Again, the 
sub-librarian s room, as now planned on this 
scheme, is impossible for the use intended. 

Many other conditions have been ignored 
in a manner which suggests to me that this 
award is unfair to those competitors who 
regarded the conditions as governing the com- 
petition, and submitted their designs in 
accordance therewith. 

There was a distinct clause in the condi- 
tions by which any designs not conforming to 
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them would be excluded. Comment is need- 
less. 

I may mention that I am not a competitor, 
nor have I interest with any of those who have 
submitied designs. NONPLUSSED. 





Architects and Shop Design. 

Srr,—In your issue of March 24 you have 
a paragraph referring to the shopkeepers’ 
objections to Mr. Norman Shaw’s fine design 
for the rebuilding of Regent-street. 

That the design is not a good one from a 
shopkeeper’s point of view is apparent to any 
architect who has had experience in design- 
ing this class of building, but the same design, 
with a very slight modification, can be con- 
tinued and give the shopkeepers all they 
desire—plate glass. 

I think in the matter of shop design we 
Straits architects have solved the difficulty, as 
the enclosed tracing will show. We agree 
with the shopkeeper that the maximum area 
of shop window is necessary, but we never 
carry our heavy superstructure on plate glass 
and glazing beads, as is usual in Europe. As 
you will see, we put up a masonry structure 
with piers that appear capable of and do carry 
the weight of the building above. This is 
built out to the building line, and we then 
put in a plate-glass front, which is simply 
a huge showcase, some 5 ft. to 8 ft. back, and 
this looks exactly what it is—a fitting that 
can be moved in any way, as it does not 
carry, nor does it appear to carry, any weight. 

This system has other advantages from the 
shopkeeper’s point of view, as it gives the 
public a covered space from which to view 
the display, and saves the cost of sun-blinds. 
Of course, against this has to be placed small 
loss of area on the ground floor. The 
enclosed plan is not a lone example, but one 
that is always adopted here. 

Singapore. ARCHITECT. 


Temple of Artemis. 

Sir,—I notice two slight mistakes in the 
above article. ‘The first should read 60 Greek 
ft. = 60 ft. 94 in. English, and the second 
should be large dentils or square consoles. 

A. E. HENDERSON. 
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INTERCOMMUNICATION 
COLUMN. 





Rainwater ‘‘ Tipper.” 

We hear that the “Roberts’ rainwater 
separator is supplied by Messrs. Frederick 
Braby & Co., Ltd., Ashton Gate Works, 
Bristol. 





“Architects and Shop Design.” 
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EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 


The leading article is entitled “ Evidence 
in Private Bills,’ and has reference to the 
method of obtaining architectural evidence 
before Parliament: 


Our second article, “The Architect as 
Builder,” deals with the Gidea Park Compe- 
tition (p. 154). 


Notes (p. 154) include: “The Citadel of 
Aleppo”; “ The Architect's Judicial Position ” ; 
“The Greater London Railway”; “ Hyde 
Park Corner for King Edward VII.”; and 
“The Traffic Question.” 


In this issue we commence @ series of articles 
on “* The Story of the Bridge,” with illustrations 
p. 155). One page of our plates is given in 
connexion with the article. 


An illustrated article on the Deptford Library 
Competition appears on p. 156. 


An article entitled ‘South Kensington ”’ 
will be found on p. 158. It includes notices 
of the National Competition and the Royal 
College of Art Students’ work. 


Our report of the Belfast Congress of the 
Royal Sanitary Institute is concluded in this 
issue (p. 160). 


Our report of the proceedings of the Royal 
Archeological Institute in South Wales is 
continued this week (p. 162). 


Correspondence (p. 163) includes: “ Gidea 
Park Competition’’; “‘ Temple of Artemis” ; 
““ Memorial to King Edward” ; “The Deptford 
to ig Competition”; “Architects and Shop 

Jesizn.”” 


The Monthly Review of Construction (illus- 
trated ) contains : “ Building in Canada ”’ ; “‘ Notes 
on Some Definitions Used in Structural 
Mechanics ’’; “* The Tower of Pisa”; “‘ Rein- 
foresd Concrete Girders " ; and Note (p. 165). 


The Building Trade (p. 169) includes: 
“ Australian Building and Labour Notes” ; 
“Is Pointing in Brickwork Doomed ?”’; 
“Some Legal Questions about Extras’’: 
“ Building and Labour in Melbourne”; 
“ Projected New Buildings in the Provinces” ; 
etc. 


Law Reports (p. 172) include : “ Action by 
Contractor against Building Owner.” 


- 


COMPETITION NEWS. 





Deptford Central Library. 

In connexion with this competition the 
Borough Council, at its meeting on the 1st inst., 
opened the award of the assessor, and it was 
found that he had placed Design No. 8 first, 
Design No. 7 second, Design No. 6 third. 
rhe envelopes containing the names and 
addresses of the competitors having then been 
opened it was found that the authors of the 
above-mentioned three designs were as 
follows :— 

No. 8 (first), Sir A. Brumwell Thomas, 

37, Old Queen-street, Queen Anne’s 

Gate, §.W 

No. 7 (second) Castle & Warren, Amberley 

House, Norfolk-street, W.C. — 

No. 6 (third) Henry T. Hare, 13, Hart- 

street, Bloomsbury-square, W.C. 
Axminster Cottage Hospital. 

In the recent competition for a design for 
the new Axminster Cottage Hospital, the 
scheme prepared by Mr. Leslie T. Moore, 
A.R.LB.A., of 3, Raymond-buildings, Gray's 
Inn, W.C., has been placed first by the 
assessor, Mr. G. H. Oatley, F.R.LB.A., of 
Bristol. The contract of 1,725/. is being 
carried out by Mr. R. G. Spiller, of Chard, 
Somerset. 


a 
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CONTEMPORARY ARCHITECTS AND THEIR WORK. 

In our account of the life and 
Professor Blomfield, A.R.A., which oes 
in the Builder of July 28, there are two 
errors :—(1) Professor Blomfield got a leaving 
exhibition at Haileybury, and a scholarship 
at Exeter College in 1875, not a “ scholar- 
ship exhibition,” as stated. (2) He went up 
to Oxford in January, 1876, and took a first 


in Greats in December, 1879, not 1870, as 
stated. : 
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- ILLUSTRATIONS. 


On Loggie. 

‘HERE are two supreme divisions of 

architecture, and as they are 

supreme so are they primitive, as 

they are eternal so have ther 

their counterparts in the earliest life of the 

race. The first of these is the building of 

tombs, because men build tombs for their dead 

before they build houses for themselves, and 

the second is termed secular building to 

distinguish it from the first. All architecture 

is of these two kinds, of which the cairn 

and the mound for the one and the plaited 

bower of branches for the other, are the 
basic nuclei. 

But before man began to build at all and 
for long after that time, there remained, as 
the customary setting to all his deeds, the 
architecture of nature—“‘ sylvan fanes” and 
“craggy fortresses,” with which we may 
assume Eden was replete. It should always 
be kept in mind that structure beyond man’s 
stature and not made by him for his use, 
was the first emplacement given by Jehovah ; 
architecture as a setting to lives of natural 
leisure was the primitive intention of the gods. 
The conception of its only purpose was theirs, 
with the name we credit them in retrospect, 
for it is the postulate condition of architceture 
that it shall have been made by man. 

Now architecture lies in just that part of 
building—those proportions, this form, that 
colour—which -is superfluous and supericr 
to the mere necessities of the case, empirically 
considered. Your common fellow is right, 
from his point of view, and a sound critic in his 
estimate of architecture as trimmings and 
adornment; but there are not lacking even 
to-day,_ those who think the mere fact of 
building of little moment and an edifice of 
no account at all, unless its functions, by the 
agency of art, fashion its proportions and 
parts into terms of fitness, if not into forms 
of beauty. 

It is in those kinds of building then, wherein 
the form is most nearly conditioned only hy 
the significance it has to express and the beauty 
it must embody, that the purest satisfaction 
of Urania will be found and Clio will discover, 
since at this later year of grace she is come 
into her own—safest refuge, truest zeal, and 
steadfast satisfaction. The primitive division 
of building into two kinds still persists on the 
higher plane of art. And precisely in the 
proportion that its forms are supreme do 
examples enfold the embryo of the type. From 
the first cairn to the Pyramids, from them to 
Halicarnassos, from that to the Albert Memorial, 
or one more recent still, is but a flickering open 
of the eyelids of the mind. 

Of all that pertains the gods and to the 
state of death their realm, the cairn is still in 
fact the purest art. And as for the sylvan 























Detail of Design for Loggia. 
By Mr. Adrian Perrington, 


(AucusT 11, 1911, 


bower, in that which is nearest atill to i+ 

use, in these sad days the Logic ars 4.) 
Commerce and Calvinism—twa corbies—haye 
plucked their e’en. Tangled terrace makes 
their ditch, arch and shadow are their breast. 


A Loggia. 


plate, arabesque their damascene; sonnets 
are their vanished valour. Not the Loggia di 
Lanzi—that’s the agora of the Hellene or the 
atrium of the Roman, not a loggia at all. As 
well “the Street" in New York City or 
Threadneedle-street in ours. For these places 
have their uses, contrary to the precepts of the 
gods. No, the loggia is private, intimate and 
undisturbed—its shades and vaulting coloured 
with the fragrance of the lute. Careless are 
those who are in it and forgetful of all but 
themselves. For this is not Olympus, which 
is more a belvedere. It is like the earliest 
garden, but nothing like so tiresome. Apex 
of the centuries—its floor is strewn with only 
the peel of apples from the tree. 





“The Story of the Bridge.” 
Tuese illustrations are given in connexion 
with the first of a series of articles on the 
subject, which will be found on p. 155. 
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BOOKS RECRIVED. 

Cesiscs anp Tuere Decorations. By 
Guy Cadogan Rothery. (London: T. Werner 
Laurie. 6s. net.) e 

Tur Hovstnc or tHe Worxkine CLAsses 
Acts, 1890-1909, axp Town Pxranninc. By 
Charles E. Allan, M.A., LL.B. London: 
Butterworth & Co. and Shaw & Sons.) 


—_——o-—--———— 


SZWAGESCJEME FOR HARTLEY WINTNEY | (ANTS). 

Mr. T. J. Moss-Flower, C.E., F.R.San.L., 
of Westminster, S.W., and Bristol, has been 
instructed to pre a scheme of sewage 
disposal for this district to meet the requ, 
ments of the Local Government Board an 
the Thames Conservators. 


WINCHESTER CATZEDRAL RESTORATION WORKS. 

The Dean and Chapter have presented 8 
silver rose-bowl ta Mr. W. R. Walker 2 
testimony of his services during the past the 
years upon the restoration works 4! 
Vathedral. Mr. Walker, a dive’, Pv 
the staff of Messrs. Siebe, Gorman & \0 
of Lambeth, working in absolute darkness 
20 ft. of water, succeeded in gradually 
excavating the peat at the foundations 4” 
in spreading cement, which was lowere 
him in bags. Pumping operations tee 
carded through fear-ef drawing the sand. 4 
silt away from other of t foundations, 
and the use of artificial a was found vad 
impossible. Mr. Francis Fox, C.E., '" diving 
dress, examined from time to time the P 
gress of the work. 
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bower, in that which is nearest still to its 
ise, in these sad days the Loggie are any 
Commerce and Calvinism—twa corbies—ha : 
plucked their e’en. Tangled terrace 
their ditch, arch and shadow are their ang 


their damascene; sonnets 

nished valour. Not the Loggia di 

ats the agora of the Hellene or the 

the Roman, not a loggia at all. As 

the Street’ in New York City or 
Ineedle-strect in ours. For these places 
their uses, contrary to the precepts of the 
No, the leggia is private, intimate and 
urbed—its shades and vaulting coloured 
fragrance of the Inte. Careless are 
are in it and forgetful of all but 

- For this is not Olympus, which 
belvedere. It is like the earliest 
nothing like so tiresome. Apex 

its floor is strewn with only 
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‘The Story of the Bridge.” 
ustrations are given in connexion 
first of a series of articles on the 
will be found on p. 155. 
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THE BUILDER. 


MONTHLY REVIEW - o/- CONSTRUCTION. 


BUILDING IN CANADA. 


S an example of the manner in which 

Ny the rapid development of Canada 
ok forces building under difficulties, the 
‘Jlustration on this page is interesting. The 
building in question is a branch of the 
(Canadian Bank of Commerce at Fort William, 
Qatario. The principal fagade fell to be 
built in the winter months, and was con- 
sequently subject to temperature at times as 
low as 40 deg. below zero. 

In this ease the rear and side walls were 
already built and their openings closed. The 
area of the front with a due allowance of 
working space was enclosed by a hoarding 
to its full height. The permanent_heating 
system was roughed in at an early state, 
and the building heated by temporarily- 
placed radiators, with the result that the 
work proceeded independently of atmo- 
spheric conditions. Needless to say, plaster 
work can be proceeded with by the same 
means. Conditions do not always call for 
this system of enclosure. Much work can 
be done in the open in fairly severe frost. 
Concrete work is executed, for instance, with 
the sand, gravel, and water all heated in an 
old boiler or cylinder, and the resulting work 
is found to be quite sound, as the cement 
is set before the materials are sufficiently 
cooled to freeze. : 


NOTES ON SOME DEFINITIONS 
USED IN STRUCTURAL 
MECHANICS— ( Contd. from p. 49). 


By Percy J. Waupram, F.S.1L 


MODULUS OF ELASTICITY AND 
DEFLECTION. 


Cantilever Concentrated Load Uniform Flange 
Stress. 

Ix the last article (see Buclder,J une 14.1911, 
page 45) it was shown that the greatest 
deflection (4) of a cantilever would be 
correctly expressed by multiplying the area 
(G@) of a diagram of flange stresses by 2 and 
by the distance (X) of the centre of gravity 
of that area from the point of greatest 
de ‘ection, and dividing it by the depth (/’) 


of the cantilever and the modulus of 

lastici E) of t! ‘al 2GX 

elasticity (£) of the material or A = —~- 
: ED 


This solution can be applied to determine 
the deflection of parallel beams and canti- 
levers as follows :— 

First, take a cantilever in Fig. 5 with 
flanges proportioned to give a uniform flange 
stress. The flange stress diagram will be a 
rectangle—its area (4) will be fl, its leverage 

wy 


X will be }J, and will, in this case, 


ve 





Canadiana Bank of Commerce, Fort William. 


Mr. Victor D. Horsburgh, A.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
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 representec Vv . >. or 3 
i ’ Ed Ed 
If we want to represent this in terms of load 
(W), then f = the bending moment + the 
Wi 
flange area and depth, or id and the 
leflecti Wwe 
defiection — : 
EAd 


Cantilever Distributed Load Uniform Flange 
Stress. 
If the load W had been distributed then 
both f and the deflection would be half these 
values when expressed in terms of W. 


Cantilever Uniform Section Concentrated Load. 
Next take a cantilever of uniform section 
as Fig. 6 loaded at one end. The area of 


fil 


the stress diagram in this case will be —, 


the distance of its cg. from B will be # 


2GX 24 
and = will be represented by a 
Wi 


or expressed in terms of the load W ; f = 4d’ 


< 


Cantilever Uniform Section Distributed Load. 

Next take such a cantilever loaded with 
a distributed load as Fig. 7. In this case 
the diagram of stress intensity is traced by 
a parabola, The area of it (obtained from 
the particulars given in Fig. 8) would be 


» 

, the distance of its c.g. would be j 
2gX _ of 3 

and Ed would be g * tx eae 
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Obviously the deflection in any kind of 
parallel cantilever can be expressed in simple 
terms of load, span, depth, flange area, and 
the modulus of elasticity of the particular 
material of whch the cantilever is constructed. 


Girder Uniform Section Concentrated Load. 

Fig. 9 shows a girder under a concentrated 
load. This may be considered as two canti- 
levers hack to back fixed in the centre against 
the downward bearing load and loaded 


2 : i} 
with the end reactions of - the central 


deflection being equal to the deflections of 
either cantilever. 
In this case the area of the stress diagram 
l l : ; 
G=f? x x 4 or Ft X, the distance 


» - 


of its c.g. from the point of greatest deflection 
at the bearings, would be g of 41 or il and 


ee ee 
_S..: ee ‘Sie We fis 
Ed a Ed ~ 6 ED an 
dee ey ee 68 
faq’ % ie deflection expressed as 
before in terms of W — WL es 
24 EAd 


Girder Uniform Section Distributed Load. 

The next case is that of a girder loaded 

with a distributed load W (Fig. 10). Treating 

it in the same way as two cantilevers under 

a distributed load, we attribute the values 
2 GX 


in as before. 


Ed G (the area of either 


half of the stress diagram) = } ss and the 


distance of its ¢.g. from A (X) = ma | 


16 
ae 51 5/2 
= ee 
In this case ee so that th 
nis ase gprs ‘ e 
f 8% Ad’ 


deflection in terms of W is 


5x Wix?k 5 We 
24x 8x Ad x Ed ~ 192 EAd? 


Girder Uniform Flange Stress Distributed 
Load, 

The next case (Fig. 11) is that of a girder 
with flanges proportioned to the load, giving 
. — flange stress under a distributed 
oad. 


3 G2 ... 
The values of —_”* will be as follows :— 
Ed 
M : : Wi 
G= f XY=11 f = 
a J= Fada 
2GX i flxtl Ld wh 
Rid “~ ska = tka 4 = 3 page 


Girder Uniform Flange Stress Concentrated 
Load. 


_It is obvious by inspection that in such a 
girder under a concentrated load the value 


Y 


2 GX 
f ; a 
0 Fd ge be the eame ‘Ra’ but 
iz Wh 
as f = = 
f 4 Ad Gen 4 16 EAd* 


THE BUILDER. 


Each of the seven cases deait with results 


in the term multiplied hy the 


We 
EA 
varying figures 1, %, }, y's. ydy, sty and vy, 
which varying figures may expressed 
as a constant C. 

In the foregoing deductions the — 
mation Ad (flange area x effective depth) 
has been used to express the section modulus 
for the sake of clearness. This should now 
be replaced by the more exact expression Z, 
so that the general formula would read 
= 7 bs a * C. The term d in this formula 
would be the full depth in rectangular and 
other sections which are symmetrical about 
their neutral axes. In such sections the 
flange stress f which causes the stretch 
setting up the initial gradient, is measured 
in the outermost fibres. For such sections, 
therefore, the formula can be further simpli- 


fied, for Zd = ‘ x d= 2Tand or o 
oP and if the foregoing values of 
C be halved, a new constant n (= 4C) 
can be used with the formula 4 = ard 


The values of n may be tabulated as 
follows :— 
Uniform Uniform 


Section Flange Stress. 
Cantilever concentrated load ‘ + 


Cantilever distributed load ; 4 ices nui + 
Girder central load ... is a's jinccke ae 
Girder distributed load ... - whiz i‘ 


For T and other sections which are not 
symmetrical about their neutral axes the 
formula can be used in the same form. In 
CWP 
EZd the depth d would be 
twice the greatest distance (y) of the neutral 
axis from the outer fibres. 

The fibre stress to which such a beam would 
be calculated would be that in the extreme 
fibres at the tip of the web, and the gradient 
setting up deflection would be determined by 
the stretch of these fibres + the distance Y. 
This gradient would be just the same as that 
determined by the lesser distortion in the 
fibres at the top of the table + the lesser 
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distance X. But as the lesser fibre stresses 
in the table of a 7 section is not calculated 
therefore the lesser distance X is not used’ 
The deflection is, in fact, precisely the same 
as that of a symmetrical section of a depth 
equal to 2y under the same flange «tress 
and is, therefore, caleulated on precisely the 
same way. In the practical calculation of 
beams the flange stress / is almost invariably 
calculated first, and when this is known the 
factors of load, section modulus, and bending 
moment can be disregarded, the deflection 
being merely determined by the span and 
depth, or A = = p being a constant 
varying with the type of beam and method of 
loading. F for structural steel can be taken 
at 13,000 tons, and for a working stress of 


7$ tons per square inch the formula can be 
simplified to — 
a 75 pe om 
er" » 73,000 = pb” “000576, 
or if S in feet be substituted for Lin inches— 
A = <4 x 083 


p can be tabulated as follows :—- 
Value of pin formula A = a x 0-083. 


Detail of Beam. 
Uniform 
Uniform Flange Stress 


Beam and Load. Section. and Depth, 
Cantilever concentrated load x j 
Cantilever distributed load .... 4 l 
Girder concentrated load....... 3 } 
Girder distributed load ...... si ; 


Handy Formula for the Deflection of Wooden 
Beams. 

If a rectangular beam of clean deal | in. 
broad and | in. deep be placed over a span of 
1 ft. and loaded seaiealiy with a weight of 
1 -tb., the deflection will be found to be in 
the neighbourhood of 0003 of an inch. 
Any increase in breadth would decrease the 
deflection directly, and any increase in depth 
would decrease it according to the cube of 
such increase in depth. : 

If the load be distributed by applying it 
in the shape of flexible strips of lead the 
deflection for a 1-lb. load over a 1-ft. spau 
would be about 00002, for a 2-ft. span 
0-0016, and for a 3-ft. span 00054, etc., 
and any alteration of breadth and depth 
would have the same effect as in the case ot 
the concentrated load. It is possible to 
obtain very useful handy formula from the 
results of these experiments. 

In everyday practice it is very frequently 
necessary to know for wood beams what 1s 
the load in hundredweights either cou- 
centrated or distributed which will cause 
a deflection not exceeding ,'; in. per foot of 
span or ;},th—the deflection which & 
usually considered to be sufficient to crack 
plastered ceilings. 

This limit of deflection for a 1-ft. span 
would be represented by ,3; S or 0021 5. 
With a beam 1 in. in breadth, 1 in. in depth. 
and 1 ft. in span, a deflection of (002 ge 
caused by a distributed load of 1 |b. Hac 
the load been 112 Ib. the deflection would 
have been about 0224 in. In other words, 
for a unit span of 1 in feet, a unit breadth of 
1 in inches, and a unit depth of 1 in inches. 
a unit distributed load of 1 in hundred- 
weights causes a deflection of approximately 
1 in. per foot of span. ; 
*’ For ‘any beam 'y clean fir, therefore, * 
can be assumed that the distribute! load 
in hundredweights which will produce ® 
deflection of ,j; in. per foot of span ill be 

bd? in inches 
expressed by “9? in fect ; 5 

For concentrated central loads the peo? 
should be multiplied by 3, and for hard woot 
the deflection may be taken for practic 


yg tee as the same as deal. 
. e above handy formula can be further 


extended. We have ascertained that the 


load in timber beams which causes @ deflection 
of .3, in. per foot of span can be shortly Pp 


as W = > we can similarly use the 
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experiments to determine the 
of a timber beam under any load. 
beam ane 03 or 4); in. nage 
ntrated load of 1 ewt. in @ span o 

i. wd 2 under a distributed load. 
Obviously, therefore, to obtain the deflection 
in any beam we have merely to regard the 
vonditions, i.¢., breadth and depth in inches 
and span in feet of our beam in the experi- 
ment a8 unity and multiply by the relation 


results of 
deflection 
Our model | 


- the deflections of ,\, in. per hundredweight 
§ 

of load for beams under concentrated load, 
and ,'; in. for distributed load. 

If instead of beams we had cantilevers, we 
can easily use the same experimental results 
and increase the figure of 2, in. by the 
relation between the deflections of girders 
and cantilevers shown in the table. Thus 
the deflection of a cantilever 1 in. x lin. x 
1 ft. span under a concentrated load of | cwt. 
would be to the deflection ,4, in. for a beam 
of the same section and load in the proportion 
of } to ,,, or would be ¥y in. x § + yy OF 

xx? = $8 in, say 4 in. 

It is, however, in practice more convenient 
to know what deflection is going to take 
place in a timber beam loaded to the extent 
of the handy formula for timber beams 
safe distributed load in hundredweights = 


bd? in inches 


S in feet 


Under these circumstances, assuming the. 


modulus of elasticity for large scantlings to 
be 9,000 ewt. per square inch and f to be 
9 ewt. per square inch, which is the safe / 
assumed in that formula, then 


as eas ea 
a 24 ED 
5x9xWZ2Sx« 128 S 

24 «x 9.000 d = wad 


L in inches = $12 in feet. 


So that for wood beams loaded with the 
safe distributed weight allowed by the handy 
formula (or any other arrangement of weight 
involving a flange stress of 9 ecwt. per 
square inch) the deflection can be calculated 


boas : S$ 
irom the very simple formula = _ 
30 d 
4 modulus of 10,800 be assumed, the formula 
becomes — 
4d 


Limiting Ratio of Depth to Span for Given 
Ratios of Deflection to Span. 


It is often convenient in practical design 
to determine the limiting proportion of depth 
‘0 span which will keep deflection within 
(efined limits. For fir timber beams and 
sts under distributed loads the limit of 
deflection usually fixed is J; in. per foot of 
‘pan of .\;, and the material is almost 
variably calculated for an f of 9 cewt. per 
Fp inch. Assuming a modulus of 

SW cwt. the deflection in such beams, 

A2 


a= 4 Ba and when this is ao" 

then — — °*% x9 2 
= 24 x 10,800 a. 

or 10,800 x 24 — 12 


I 680 x 5 x g 
or di pth in inches — 
obviously mucl 
; 

found necessary 


aa ~s connexion it should be recollected 
Pi - ne are cracked not by the deflection 
yi the total load, but by that portion 
Th it which 1S represented by the superload 
po deflection due to structural load is 
at and permanent from the time the 
load .'e 18 completed. When the super- 
a hed — half the total load—the old 
span in § Cor joists—depth in inches = half 
For rolled ‘ ste ld he cornect beams 
led joists o i : 
under distributed load euaeaaneee 
oi meng of 7} tons per square 
13,000 tons, = ©) possessing a modulus of 


span im feet. Which is 
1 more than experience has 
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oss : x 2 d wh i : 
a Ed and when this is zoo" 
l x " 
thes — = -°% 75 » 
480) 24 =x 13,000 d 


L _ 2 x 13,00 
a” MOx« 5x 75 

The limiting deflection of rolled joists is 
more frequently taken at about under 


— > 4 
— io. 


1 
360° 


“ve ee. 

which conditions the ratio r, would be about 
tf 

24 or depth in inches = half span in feet. 
_ Before leaving the subject of deflection 
it is necessary to note one practical point 
with regard to cantilevers. It will be found 
that these often show a deflection greater 
than is expected. This is because the 
formula assumes that one end of the’cantilever 
is fixed; but absolutely fixed ends are in 
ordinary building work almost impossible, 
and a very slight yielding of the material 
anchoring the short arm may mean a con- 
siderable drooping of the end of the long 
arm. Take the case of a cantilever 12 ft. 
long built into a wall with plates top and 
bottom, and so arranged that the effective 
centre of the top plate carrying the counter- 
weighting masonry is 18 in. from the front 
edge of the bottom plate upon which the long 
arm would tend to rotate. If the top plate 
moved upwards under the action of the load 
and compressed the counterweight of masonry 
to the extent of ;\; in., the long arm would 
drop eight times as much, or } in. in addition 
to the elastic deflection. In the ease of a 
cantilever which is a prolongation of a 
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girder over one of the bearings, the fixing 
of the cantilever is obviously flexible. In 
the case of a cantilever loaded with a dis- 
tributed weight and counterweighted by 
means of such a girder similarly loaded 
and of the same span, as in Fig. 12, the 
deflection is just double the normal, the 
difference being due to the flexibility of the 
counterweighting arm. 

Cases necessitating the exact calculation 
of the deflection of balanced cantilevers do 
not often arise in architectural practice, 
cantilever arms being usually kept short ; 
but, if setup 6 simple methods of calcu- 
lating them will be found in Professor T. 
Claxton Fidler’s well-known book on 
“ Bridge Construction.” 
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THE TOWER OF PISA. 


In consequence of representations made 
relative to the stability of the Tower of 
Pisa the Italian Government last year ap- 
pointed a Commission to inquire into the 
actual condition of the structure and to com- 
pare the results ascertained with those ob- 
tained in 1817 by Cresy and Taylor and in 
1859 by Rohault de Fleury. 

Measurements taken by the Commission 
show that the projection of the seventh cor- 
nice beyond the first cornice is 2-868 metres, 
the laclindion of the axis being 3248 metres 
for the total height of the tower. 

According toethe measurements made in 
1817 by Cresy atid Taylor, the inclination of 
the axis was 3°053 metres. Therefore, if 
both sets of measurements are accurate, the 
summit of the tower has moved through the 
space of 195 millimetres, or nearly 8 in., 
during the past ninety-three years. 

Again, the observations by Rohault de 
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The Leaning Tower of Pisa. 


(From Genie Civil. 
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Fleury in 1859 showed the inclination to be 
3180 metres, representing an increase of 
127 millimetres since the investigation forty- 
two years earlier, and giving 68 millimetres 
as the movement during the succeeding 
period of fifty-one years. 

‘Thus we get the mean annual increases of 
inclination of 3 millimetres for the period 
1817-59, 13 millimetres for the period 1859- 
1911, and 2:1 millimetres for the period 
1817-1911. 

Of course, it would not be safe to draw 
any inferences from the figures quoted unless 
first satisfied that all of them were absolutely 
reliable, a matter concerning which there is 
reason for doubt. The original report and 
drawings by Cresy and Taylor are not to be 
found to-day, and the only drawing at the 
disposition of the Commission was the copy 
of a section of the tower made in 1851 
by Raniere-Grassi from the original of 
Cresy and Taylor. From this section it 
appears to be clear that the measurements 
taken by the two architects mentioned were 
taken in a direction not exactly agreeing with 
the maximum inclination, but at a vertical 
section making an angle of 5° 31’ with the 
section of maximum inclination. 

Consequently, comparison of the latest re- 
cords with those of previous dates is of no 

ractical utility, and we have no means of 
judging whether the inclination of the tower 
has changed or remained constant during the 
past century. 

It is generally admitted to-day that the 
tower was originally intended to vertical, 
but that after its commencement in 1174 sub- 
sidence took place, giving rise to the inclina- 
tion which has made the tower not only a 
curiosity, but also an instructive object-lesson 
in building construction. Various discoveries 
by Rohault de Fleury show the accuracy of 
this view, one being the presence of a gar- 
goyle at first-floor level, the channel of which 
is at an angle opposed to that of the out- 
ward flow of water, and another the evidence 
of attempts made to correct the inclination of 
to tower by increasing the height of six 
successive stories at the gradually-sinking 
side. According to De Fleury, the differences 
of height for the stories in question are 3, 
4, 7, 14, 8, and 9 centimetres respectively, and 
it is interesting to recall the fact that the 
same kind of artifice has been adopted at 
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other places in Italy with the object of 
correcting the inclination of towers which, 
like that of Pisa, were built during successive 
epochs. 

Borings made under the direction of the 
present Commission have proved that, con- 
trary to hitherte prevailing views, the tower 
was not founded upon a solid cylindrical 
masonry base but upon a masonry ring 
3 metres thick beneath the circular wall of the 
tower, and now having the same inclination 
as the first floor of the structure. 

The most satisfactory conclusion drawn by 
the Commission is that, as no sign of recent 
movement exists, the stability of the tower 
is not endangered. However, a series of 
bench-marks has been established by means of 
which it will be easy to follow any deviations 
of the axis which may occur in future years. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE 
GIRDER OF 80-FT. SPAN. 


In a new factory at Watertown, U-S.A., the 
flat roof of the main building is carried by 
reinforced concrete girders, 80 ft. long by 
9 ft. 6 in. deep, spaced at intervals of 20 ft. 
apart. Lhe object of employing members of 
this exceptional span was to obviate the use of 
interior columns, which would have interfered 
with the operation of a travelling crane 
extending across the building. 
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FIG. 2—DETAIL SHOWING SPACER TO HOLD 
STEEL BARS IN POSITION IN THE 80-FT. 
GIRDER. 


(From Cement Age.) 


_Fig. 1 is a side elevation and cross-section 
of a typical girder, the weight of which was 
kept down by the hexagonal openings shown, 
which in the girder at one end of the building 
are utilised for the insertion of windows. 
Fig. 2 shows the arrangement of the bars in 


THE BUILDER. 





FIG. 1—SIDE ELEVATION AND CROSS SECTION 


OF 80-FT. GIRDER AT THE HOOD RUBRER 
COMPANY 


(From Cement Age.) 
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FIG, 3—-SECTION AND ELEVATION OF CENTERING USED ON AN $80-FT. GIRDER. 


the tension boom, and the spacing clips em- 
ployed to hold the bars in the predetermined 
positions. 

Owing to the unusual length of the girders 
the reinforcing bars were specially rolled in 
100-ft. lengths, so as to avoid joints in the 
metal. The main tension — reinforcement 
consists of ten 1j-in. square bars, and 
diagonal reinforcement is provided by 
f-in. square corrugated bars arranged in 
pairs on each side of the centre line. 
To provide resistance to shear at -the 
ends of the girder, three j-in. square corru- 
gated bars are carved down diagonally as 
represented in Fig. 1. 

Lhe whole of the reinforcement is of high 
carbon steel, the working stress having been 
taken at 20,000 Ib. per square inch. Details 
are given in Fig. 3 of the moulds used in form- 
ing the girders, which, together with the 
building itself, were constructed by the Aber- 
thaw Construction Company, of Boston. 


CONSTRUCTION NOTE. 


T1® subjoined notes are taken 

Treatment from oo clauses pre- 

of Exposed pared by Mr. H. H. Quimby 

Concrete and adopted by the National 
Surfaces. oY eH rm of Cement Users 
(U.S.A.) :— 

Moulds.—For all surfaces of concrete in- 
tended to be exposed the face of the moulds 
shall be straight, smooth, evenly matched, and 
watertight, and made so as to be removable 


without injury to the concrete. Any offsets at 
joints shall be dressed off flush, and any 
openings or knotholes shall be caulked with 
some stiff, plastic material, such as clay mixed 
with plaster of Paris or sand. The interior of 
the moulds shall be treated with petroleum 
or other water repellent to obviate adhesion 
between the concrete and the wood. 

Depositing Conerete.—The concrete should 
be wet enough to flush, and be spaded against 
the face of the mould. The spade is then to be 
used to push the aggregate forward, care being 
taken to obtain uniformity of mixture and 
texture at the face. Concreting shal! be 
continuous throughout definite stages of the 
work, so that joints shall be at the line of some 
structural feature, or be made truly straight 
and level. 

Serubbing Surface.—While the concrete 1s 
friable or pulverable, the face boards sha'! be 
carefully removed and the concrete suriace 
scrubbed with ordinary fibre brushes with 4 
light stream of water from a hose, until the 
azgregate is exposed to uniform degree and 
then rinsed off with water and kept moist for 
several days. If the concrete has set too 
hard, wire brushes, followed by fibre brushes and 
rinsing, may be used. Any voids and similar 
defects shall be patched with concrete «1 the 
same mixture immediately after scru!)' ing 
using the hand or a wooden float—not « “> 
trowel—for applying and smoothin: te 
patches, After they are sufficiently se’ mi 
within from five to twenty-four “hours -@ 
patches shall be scrubbed to the same = 
as the general surface, and be rinsed clea’ 80 
kept moist for several days. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


AUSTRALIAN BUILDING AND 


LABOUR NOTES. 


> New South Wales Government has 
r xg arte upon a scheme for the 

manufacture of bricks. An area of 
twenty-two acres has been secured 
suburb of Sydney, which, it is 
il produce fifty millions of 
bri . The construction of the kilns 
ee »-five workmen em- 
is under way, and forty-five wor 4d Hoff 
loved. Several improved square-en off- 
wt kilns are being installed, and seven brick- 
making machines are being put in, and an 
output of 300,000 — per week is promised 

immediate future. e 

= ‘a the reasons why the New South 
Wales Government is undertaking the manu- 
‘acture of bricks upon a large scale is in order 
to combat a brick combine which, it is 
alleged, exists in Sydney, for the —— of 
keeping up prices and pressing out sma ler 
competitors. The present prices of bricks in 
Sydney is about 40s. per 1,000 at the kiln. 
The Manager of the Government Brick Works 
cays he considers 19s. or 17s. 6d. per 1,000 
a air price, and then he will be able to supply 
bricks at these figures. ; apt 

The State Government is not going to limit 
its enterprise to brick-making only. The 
Minister for Works says that it is his inten- 
tion to undertake building, and establish a 
thoroughly-equipped building yard. He will 
then be able to compete with any builder 

Sydney. He says that the present 
dificully he experiences is to get a suitable 
man to take control of the work. The salary 
(1,000/. a year) is not sufficient to induce any 
one of the leading Australian builders to take 
the position. Several have been sounded. 
Their replies have been to the effect that they 
are now making 3,0007. or 4,000J. a year. 
Under the circumstances, the Minister says 
ia suitable man cannot be obtained in 
Australia at 1,0002. or even 1,5001., he will 
be compelled to go to England or America for 
a man, 

There is no question that the labour legis- 
lation in Australia has in view making the 
country a close preserve for workmen already 
there. Not only is every obstacle put in the 
way of the workmen abroad becoming familiar 
with the high wages and comparatively easy 

nditions ruling there, but efforts are made 
‘o prevent boys becoming tradesmen. Journey- 
men painters, for instance, in a claim now 
being considered before the Painters’ Wages 
Board, at Sydney, asked that only one appren- 
tice be allowed to every six journeymen 
painters emploved by any one employer. 

_ How the union came to base this demand 
‘or this limitation was shown in argument 
t the first sitting of the Wages Board, which 
‘oon place last month. The Secretary of the 
union said that the basis was on the assump- 
ton that the average painter now at the 
trade would live thirty years. One boy turned 
ut every five years in a shop employing Rix 
surneymen would mean that there would be 
“x apprentices at the end of thirty years to 
ae the six workmen. _Tt was pointed out 
"ie Chairman that this proportion would 
“ guite insufficient. In the first place, the 
erage life of painters at various ages at any 
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wever, do not take such 
Petition. ‘The s gard to the matter of com- 
Masterens” Tei, retary of the Journeymen 
ally pa nion recently announced in the 
counge eee, ‘hat his union did not dis- 
\utralia’ Heese plasterers coming to 
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with. This union welcomed English plas- 
terers so Iong as they were good tradesmen. 
The Bricklayers’ Union also said through its 
Secretary there was plenty of work at Sydney 
for bricklayers for many years to come. The 
difficulty experienced was to obtain supplies 
of bricks, notwithstanding the fact that brick 
kilns were working high pressure and several 
new kilns had recently been “put into 
operation. 

The building of «church measuring 65 ft. by 
52 ft. and 35 ft. high was started and completed 
in one day at Preston Victoria, on March 27 
last. The structure had weatherboard walls 
and galvanised-iron roof. The whole of the 
work was carried out by a large sta/f of car- 
penters, plumbers, and painters, all of whom 
gave their services gratis. The suggestion 
of completing the church in one day was 
made by a clergyman connected with the 
Associated Churches of Christ, who before he 
became a clergyman had heen a carpenter. 
The carpenters got a start early, and the 
plumbers followed them and commenced 
operations by 2.30 p.m. Between that hour 
and the evening of the same day the spouting, 
down pipes, galvanised-iron roof, and gas 
fittings were in position, and the painters also 
carried out their part of the work. The 
church was ready for divine worship on the 
following day. 

There is great divergence in materials used 
for building in various parts of Australia. 
It is not always easy fo account for the differ- 
ences apparent, except that the fact that 
people get accustomed to particular styles of 
materials-and are disinclined to change. The 
availability of materials is also in considera- 
fion. Belore the heavy duties placed on 
timbers the wood house had a distinct advan- 
age over The brick house in Australia. Now, 
owing to the Customs duties imposed on im- 

rted timbers, the cost of wood houses has 
increased considerably, and in the case of 
a five-roomed house there is generally not 
more than 602. difference in favour of the 
wood house. 

Except for the risk of fire, the extra cost for 
insurance, and the extra cost of painting and 
keeping in repair, the wood house, as far as 
Australia is concerned, makes a satisfactory 
dwelling. It is cool and attractive, and the 
cost of material and labour entailed in its 
construction being less, there is less tempta- 
tion to skimp the size of rooms. 

Roughly, there are two classes of wood 
houses generally built in Australia. One is 
the weatherboard house, with the galvanised- 
iron roof. All outside, excepting the roof, is 
usually painted. The other style is a varia- 
tion of the half-timbered Elizabethan house. 
It has hardwood framing, and tongue and 
groove timber weatherboard or rough-cast 
walls, with slate, tile, or shingle roof. 

The use of shingles in Australia for roof 
or walling is not uncommon. The class of 
shingles used are usually either oak or 
American redwood. Oak shingles are left un- 
finished. They weather to a pleasing grey 
tone. The redwood is usually stained green 
or brown. For purposes of roofs, shingles 
are more costly there than either slate or tiles, 
and are only used to give a homely or dis- 
tinctive look to private houses. 


IS EXTERNAL POINTING IN 
BRICKWORK DOOMED? 


Ix all the treatises on building construc- 
tion very lengthy ee gee are given of the 
various kinds of pointed joints in brickwork, 
and the advantages and disadvantages of 
each, but there is always a warning against 
building brickwork or pointing in frosty 
weather. The use of mortar in frosty weather 
has in some cases been continued by mixing 
sugar with it, and satisfactory results are 
said to have resulted. 

The warning against frost, however, would 
have struck Gilkert as a useful idea if he 
could ever have been able to employ. it 
literally, for why caution the builder against 
something he cannot prevent. His work, 
sooner or later, will have to stand the test 





of frost as well as time. If the mortar will 
not stand frost whilst it is wet, then, although 
it dries and hardens, water can still enter 
through the absorbent bricks. 

Bricks, unless they be of the pressed, hard- 
burnt vitrified type, such as Staffordshires, 
will absorb moisture, rain will soak well into 
porous sand-faced bricks, and then the mortar 
is attacked internally as well as externally. 
The so-called weather-struck joint, with its 


__ hice slope, retains more water than a plain 


flush vertical joint ; besides, wherever there is 
a crevice water will-accumulate. Instead of 
the water running or trickling down the sur- 
face of the joint, some of it creeps upward, 
and the other only soaks into the brickwork 
underneath the joint. 

Unless, therefore, both the mortar and 
bricks be hard the water will enter, and it is 
only a matter of time and disintegration must 
take place. This is very apparent to every- 
one, for it is necessary to repoint brickwork 
every few years to keep it smart in appear- 
ance, 

Mechanical brickwork, like mechanical 
lettering, has no-beauty, except, perhaps, a 
statistician te the judge, for although a 
straight line—or a few straight lines 
judiciously congregated as in a cornice—be a 
thing of uty, innumerable straight lines 
mathematically arranged with others at right 
angles tire the eyes, Jacking sympathy. 

Many of our large industrial towns owe 
their lack of beauty to this very fact, and the 
sausage-machine-like turn-out of the endless 
rows of houses. The sharp, clear-cut edges of 
the Victorian type of machine-made red bricks 
added to this unpicturesqueness, and even 
where that was lacking the various forms of 
false jointing of the patch-as-patch-can type 
brought about the same results. ; 

The sole aim and object of the brick manu- 
facturer seemed to be to get the maximum 
size of brick allowable within the statute 
limit for taxation, which, combined with the 
proportions of breadth and thickness for 
proper bonding, gave the universal size of the 
bricks employed. 

The use of hard bricks, although commend- 
able from the point of weatherproofness, has 
been found to ke conducive to dampness 
internally. With a soft brick a certain 
amount of “ breathing” takes place, and is 
probably one great reason why houses built 
with them have not been universally damp. 

When the mortar was set back in the joints 
of the Church Hall at Westminster the fact 
was freely commented upon and questioned 
as to iis advantages, but the idea has taken 
root and been greatly employed elsewhere. 
Flush joints have also been greatly em- 
ploved, the mortar simply being finished off 
with the trowel as the work proceeds. 

Thin bricks after the Roman type have 
also come into vogue, and their judicious 
employment in arches, strings, and to jambs 
of doors and windows introduces an artistic 
element entirely lacking in mechanically- 
jointed brickwork. : 


SOME LEGAL QUESTIONS 
ABOUT EXTRAS. 


WE have received the following communica- 
tion-from Mr. J. E. Yerbury, F.S.S. :— 

“The article in your issue for August 4 
last raises a point which has struck me very 
forcibly on many occasions when engaged in 
arbitration and High Court cases, viz. :—Is 
it not time to call a conference of representa- 
tive architects and builders to revise the 
present R.I.B.A. form of contract? 

IT have had a good deal of experience in 
arbitrations and in cases before official 
referees, and am quite convinced that the 
majority of those cases might have been saved 
by the use of a more simple form of contract. 

IT cannot at the moment enter into a 
detailed criticism of the R.I.B.A. contract, 
but I should like to refer to one or two of 
the points raised in your article. 

1. Who is liable to pay for extras? — 

It is obvious that if the building owner 
requires extra works, and orders them, or 
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allows the architect, his agent, to do so on 
his tehalf, he (the building owner) is liable. 
And I think, if having knowledge that work 
is being done which he has been informed 
would be an extra, he would make himself 
liable if he did not repudiate as soon as it 
became within his knowledge that the work 
was being done. 

But in the rare cases, I think, when the 
contract limits the agency of the architect, by 
the insertion of a clause, or an addition to 
one of the clauses of the R.I.B.A. contract, 
setting out that the architect shall not have 
power to order extra works, or limiting the 
amount he is authorised to spend upon extras, 
it is obvious, to my mind, that the architect 
is liable for all extras ordered by him, not 
covered by the contract. 

It would follow from this that the builder 
must obtain an order for all works he wishes 
to charge for as extras, and it will depend 
upon the form of contract to whom he 1s to 
look for the order. 

(a) Entirely to the architect where no 
restriction is put upon his authority 
under the contract. 

(6) To the architect where his agency is 
limited in amount, first up to the 
limit of his authority, and then to 
the employer. 

(c) Entirely to the employer where all 
authority is taken from the architect 
by the contract. 

Under the R.I.B.A. contract the builder 
must obtain the order for extras in writing, 
and the failure of unbusiness-like architects to 
comply with this condition has cost builders 
thousands of pounds. It is the duty of a 
builder’s foreman to look after his employer's 
interests, and he is naturally on the look-out 
for extras. It is the architect’s desire to make 
his work as perfect as possible, and improve- 
ments which suggest themselves as the work 
proceeds are ordered and carried out, and 
it is only when the builder's account is 
rendered at the end of the job that the archi- 
tect is aware that he has been reckless. 

The builder naturally charges as much as 
he can, generally from 25 per cent. to 250 per 
cent. more than the architect expects. The 
architect cannot deny the order for work, and 
would pay what he thinks a reasonable 
amount—the employer perhaps is willing to 
pay what the architect certifies, but the 
builder’s idea of a reasonable amount is not 
the architept’s. They soon get into a fight, 
and then the clause that all extras shall be 
ordered in writing is pointed out, and the 
builder has to take what he can get. 

But is it quite fair that this clause should 
work so hardly against the builder? 

If an architect of repute gives an order on 
the job, the builder goes on with the work 
trusting the architect to send the order, and 
if he fails to do so it is hard that the builder 
should suffer the loss of the cost of that work. 

In other cases the builder does not know of 
an extra until the work is completed; the 
foreman takes the order and carries out the 
work ; he cannot say to the architect, without 
a certain reflection upon the architect’s good 
faith, “ Very well, sir, I will stop. the work 
until you send your order in writing,” or “I 
will not go on with this, as it will be an 
extra, unless you put your order in writing 
at once.” 

The method I have adopted in my own 
practice is a simple one. I have special books 
printed for omissions and additions, and for 
extras. On these order-books I have printed 
at the bottom a notice in black type that no 
order will be recognised as an extra unless 
given on one of these special forms, or by 
letter signed by myself. On my certificates 
I also state that the certificate is paid on the 
understanding that no extras will be charged 
except those authorised by these orders, the 
total amount of which are shown on the certi- 
ficate. 

And I make this easy by obtaining an 
estimate before I give an order for extras if it 
is possible, and where impossible I state the 
number of the exceptions. 

In this way I know exactly where I am, 
and the builder is in the same position. The 
building ower, when he receives my certi- 
ficate, knows that there are extras, and 
generally the amount—where exceptions are 
comparatively numerous, he has his atten- 
tion called to the fact as the work proceeds. 

Builders who have worked under me for the 
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first time have complained that my methods 
were irksome, but before the end of the job 
they have usually informed me that they wish 
every architett would adopt my plan; and I 
have never had to fight a builder or found 
a client dissatsfied at the end of a job. 

2. The next point I wish to refer to is that 
under the R.I.B.A. contract the only safe- 
guard to the builder is the arkitration clause, 
for, as you say in your article, ‘‘ the builder 
submits himself entirely to the judgment of 
the architect "’ subject to arbitration. 

With a strong and just architect this works 
well enough, tut with a weak or unjust one, 
or one under the thumb of an employer, very 
badly indeed. 4t is true the builder, if he 
can afford it, may take advantage of the 
arbitration clause, but this means time and 
money, and at present the arbitrator is nearly 
always an architect, and my experience is 
that the architect who is a — arbitrator 
on a building contract is very difficult to find. 
The arbitrator should always be a lawyer, or, 
if an architect, one specially qualified by 
experience and training to deal with matters 
ina judicial manner, and they are rare. I 
remember one case where a distinguished 
arbitrator, who was an architect, gave very 
heavy penalties against a builder upon facts 
which only an architect who had been in 
similar difficulties himself could possibly have 
given such an award. He was honest, but he 
treated his brother architect_as he would wish 
himself to be treated, and could not appreciate 
the position which really existed. 

Had an appeal been possible, I am quite 
certain his award would | have been laughed 
at by lawyers. 

I do not agree that “it is a nice question 
how far the architect has authority to bind the 
building owner in making alterations’’; it 
appears to me to be perfectly clear that the 
architect is the agent of the building owner 
and has authority te do all an agent may do, 
unless such authority is clearly and definitely 
restricted by the contract; and the owner is 
bound to pay upon presentation of architect's 
certificate. I believe there is no safer bond 
to sue upon than an architect’s certificate 
properly given under the R.1.B.A. contract. 

I fear your space will not allow me to deal 
with other points in your article, but I trust 
you will allow me the opportunity of raising 
these questions in your columns, viz :—1. Is it 
not time the R.I.B.A. contract was revised 
and very greatly simplified? 2. If this is 
done, would it not te more satisfactory that 
the arbitrator should be a lawyer rather than 
an architect? It may be said that this would 
take remunerative work from one profession 
and transfer it to another, but I don’t think 
this would be the case. The arbitrator being 
a rat architects would be employed to 
state the case rather than counsel. 


BUILDING AND LABOUR IN 
MELBOURNE. 


We learn from the Melbourne Argus that 
great difficulty is being found by architects 
and others who have building contracts to let 
to find builders who are willing to undertake 
them. Even for large city jobs, where there 
is abundant room for high profit, very few 
tenders are received, while tenders kave to 
be called again and again for important 
country jobs before anybody can be found 
willing to execute them. The reason is not 
that builders are less enterprising or that 
they are at all unwilling to undertake the 
work. They are not able to do it, because 
they cannot obtain tradesmen to man the jobs 
The difficulty has reached an acute stage. 
The Master Builders’ Association has 110 
members. Details of the number of men 
urgently needed by all of them showed that 
the trade was undermanned to the enormous 
extent of 50 per cent. The number of brick 
layers, plasterers, painters, plumbers, and so 
forth requires to be doubled before it will be 
possible for the builders to cope with all the 
work which requires to be done. It is not 
that there has n any extraordinary boom 
in the building trade. For years past there 
has been a steadily increasing activity in the 
trade. The population of Melbourne and of 
Victoria has been growing, and people must 
be housed. Businesses of all sorts have een 
increasing, and larger buildings will be 
needed. At all holiday seasons the existing 
accommodation is unable to meet requirements 
There has been extension in this direction. 
Hundreds of thousands of pounds are bein, 
spent every vear in that branch of business 
alone. Warehouses, factories, shops are 
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being rebuilt and enlarged in all parts . 
city. Public buildings are ater erectnd 
meet the increased requirements of Geren: 
ment instjtutions, Hospitals and charitable 
institutions of all kinds require more buiiding 
accommodation. The growth of Population 
and the increased prosperity of the count, 
are jointly responsible tor this, for it is +\., 
same all over Australia. In Sydney a teat 
number of very large building operations 
have been postponed until the builders yrs 
able to deal with them. The tradesmen to do 
the work are not to be found in Australia, inj 
those who want the buildings just have to 
wait. At least 500 bricklayers are urgent}, 
needed in Melbourne. By “bricklayer” «5 
meant a skilled tradesman. Every man wh, 
calls himself a enya does not comply 
with that description. It is estimated that if 
500 bricklayers could be obtained there wo.)d 
be room also’ for at least 150 additional brick. 
layers’ labourers, 150 plasterers, and 29 
painters, carpenters, carpenters’ labourer, 
and plumbers. In these estimates no acc nt 
has been taken of the needs of the country 
districts, though the scarcity of labour the:: 
is greater than in the city, for tradesmen nave 
gradually deserted the country to take up the 
more congenial work in Melbourne. Wages ix 
the trade are high, while the hours are limited 
to forty-four per week. Bricklayers receive a 
minimum of ls. 6d. per hour—66s. per week. 
Plasterers are paid lls. 8d. per day: Painters 
receive ls. 3d. per hour. Plumbers’ wages sre 
ls. 74d. pe hour, and tuck pointers are paid 
lls. to 12s. per day. Carpenters receive from 
69s. 8d. a week for foremen who exercise contro] 
over the work of three men or more to 52s. 3d. 
a week for ordinary carpenters’ labourers. 
The working carpenter receives 64s. 2d. per 
week. Their hours are forty-four a week. 
They do not commence work until a quar: 
to eight o’clock in the morning (double rates are 
paid for time worked before that hour), end 
do not work after a quarter-past five o’clock on 
week days and a quarter past twelve o’clock on 
Saturdays. All holiday work is paid for at 
overtime rates. Wages boards control the 
wages and hours of all the workmen in the 
building trade, and some of these boards are 
even now considering determinations which 
will increase the rates. Although these rates 
are fixed by wages boards, they are only the 
minimum. Builders pay g tradesmen ¢*w- 
siderably higher rates. An increase of ls. 4 
day is gladly given to retain the services of 
good tradesmen. 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


NEW SCHOOL, ORAIGTON. 

This school has been erected to provide 
accommodation for 1,020 pupils, and has been 
designed by Messrs. Watson & Salmond, 
architects, of Glasgow. 


NEW SCHOOL, WEMYSS. : 
Mr. G. Charles Campbell, of Methil, is the 
architect for the new school which it 1s 
proposed to erect in Methil. The estimated 
cost of the work is 10,0001, and the accommo- 
dation is for 1,000. 


NEW SCHOOL, SUTTON VALENCE. 

These buildings have been erected by Messrs. 
Wallis & Sons, Ltd., builders, of Maidstone, 
at a cost of about 30,000/. The architect for 
the work was Mr. H. Percy Adams. 


NEW SCHOOL, MONKTON. an 
A new school is to be erected, providing 
accommodation for 160 pupils, at an estimated 
cost of about 975/. The architect is Mr. W 
W. Reid. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL, MUTHILL. — 
Additions are to be made to this school, 
including rooms for cookery, laundry, and 
woodwork, etc, The following are contractors 
for the work :—Mason, Mr. J. 'T. M‘Robbie, 
Muthill; joiners, Messrs. Taylor & Scobie. 
Blackford; slater, Mr. R. Williamson. 
Muthill; plasterer, Mr. Jas. Gorrie, Crieff: 
plumbers, Messrs. Bennett & Ferguson, ( rieff 


PUBLIC LIBRARY, NEW CROSS. — 
Messrs. Castle & Warren, architects. of 
Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C., prepared the 
designs for this new library, which has been 
erected at a cost of about 12,000/. The builder 
was Mr. F. Gorham, and the heating 
arrangements were carried out by Messrs 
Buckley & Co. 
PAVILION AND WINTER GARDENS, MARGATE. 
These ‘improyements at Margate include the 
erection of a pavilion, with seating accommo 
dation for 2,500, an open arena with accommo 
dation for 1,200, and Schionies overlooking = 
sea with a provision for 500. The nes 
scheme has been designed by Mr. Bors. 
Borough Engineer, and the estimated cost k 
about 23.0007. The contractor for the w°r 
was Mr. Denne. 
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TRADE NEWS. 

new clock has been ordered for the 
a Church, Widford Church, near Ware, 
~_ hich will strike the hours and show 
cam It is to be fitted, with 
improvements, and generally to 
- patna the late Lord Grimthorpe. The 
the re are Messrs. John Smith & Sons, Mid- 
— Clock Works, Derby. The same firm 
ree also recently made clocks at Saxthorpe 
eek Norfolk, and Barton Mills Church, 
Suffolk. Pe are 
je’ st patent “air-pump ” venti ators 
Bn oes rola Burton-on-Trent 
Grammar Schoo! : : . 
r ‘oupland Hospital, Gainsboroug A 
ae gen with Shorland'’s double- 
fronted patent Manchester stoves with des- 
‘ending smoke flues, patent Manchester grates, 
pera roof ventilators, and inlet ventilators, 
Cah ae E. H. Shorland & Brother, Ltd., 

of Failsworth, Manchester. 


? 


\PPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 
Width of Way. 
Holborn.—Erection of a building upon the 


site of Nos. 9, 10, and 11, Eagle-street, Holborn 
Mr. W. C. Waymouth).—Consent. 


Width of Way and Line of Frontage. 
Fulham.—Erection of buildings on the south 
western side of Burlington-road, Fulham (Mr. 
L. Kesteven for Mr. J. F. H. Shepherd).— 
Consent. 

Line of Frontage and Construction. 


Hammersmith.~Showease in front of No. 
x0. King-street West, Hammersmith (Mrs. 
L. Raleigh). —Consent. : 
Kensington, South——Showcase at No. 11a, 
Church-street, Kensington (Mrs. L. D. Can- 
cellor).—Consent. ; 
Width of Way, Projection, and Construction. 
City of London.—Brick, steel, and concrite 
gangway over the public way of Catherine 
Wheel-alley,, Bishopsgate (Mr. H. E. Hoven- 
den).—Consent. 


Width of Way, Deviation from Certified Plan, 

Projections, and Construction. 
Kensington, South.—Addition over the motor 
garage at Nos. 39 and 41, Queen’s-gate place- 
mews, Kensington, the erection of an external 
iron staircase and balconies, and the erection 
of a boundary fence (Messrs. W. D. Hodges & 
Co., Ltd.).—Consent. 


Space at Rear. 

Kensington, South.—Addition at the rear of 
No. 44, Duke’s-lane, Kensington (Messrs. 
Moore & Hunter for Mrs. E. E. Annett).— 
Consent. 

Strand.—Hotel building upon a site abutting 
upon Glasshouse-street, Airstreet, Brewer- 
street, and Sherwood-street, Westminster 
Messrs. W. J. Ancell and H. Tanner, jun.).— 
Consent, 

Westminster.—House to abut upon the 
western side of Smith-square (Mr. E. L. Lut 
vens for the Right Hon. R. McKenna, M.P.).— 


onsent, 


‘mice at Rear and Alteration of Buildings. 
.,.apham.—Alterations at Nos. 310, 312, and 
‘4, Clapham road, Clapham (Mr. J. J. Free- 
land for Mr, F. G McKim).—Consent. 

yn uthwark, West.—Alterations at Nos. 145, 
Fated 149. Borough High-street (Messrs. S. 

‘skins & Brothers).—Refused. 

Building for the Supply of Electricity. 
eeimpstead. Two wooden cooling towers 
ello substructures at the Hampstead 
“*tropolitan Borough Council’s electricity 
Klas ee Station, Lithos-road, Hampstead 
Han ngineering Company (1908), Ltd., for 

en Metropolitan Borough Council).— 








Holborn.—Steo! 
a the electricity 
rardeng, Holborn 
ind City Blectri 
Onsent, 
Limehouse. I 
Wighing hopper 


and concrete chimney-shaft 
generating-station, Short’s- 
(Charing-cross, West-end, 
Supply Company, Ltd.).— 


\ building beneath the coal 
telpher track ' the southern end of the 
station of the ¢ ihe electricity generating- 
Counei the Stepney Metropolitan Boroug 
>? Narrow st root Limehouse (Mr. W. 
r Stepney Metropolitan 
‘ onsent. 


‘ Tapper Finny 
Borough Counc! 


Li Se 
at ee eet hopper and an ash hopper 
Street, Cheon conerating- station, Narrow- 
thaw, Taq ouse ‘Messrs. Strachan & Hen- 


Ltd, for the : 
Borough Council). — com Metropolitan 
Uniting of NP Pe 

Cit of Buildings. 

in a London —1 niting of a new building 
Pee court, Fleet street, with Nos. 107 

Moers Ter ‘Messrs. Smee & Houchin 
* thomas Cook & Son).—Consent. 
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Peckham.—Formation of an opening in the 
20d 4 wall between Nos. 24 and 26, Atwell- 
road, Peckham (Mr. A. Harris for Mr. J. 
Lennard).—Consent, 


Strand.—Additional openings in the party 
wall between No. 3, Clifford-street, and No. 
14, Old Burlington street, W. (Mr. C. H. 


Townsend for Messrs. 
Consent. 


Uniting of Buildings and Cubical Extent. 

Bermondsey.—Steel, iron, and glass van 
shelter over a yard at the premises of the 
Salvation Army on the southern side of Spa- 
road, Bermondsey (Mr. A. Gordon).—Consent. 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
iN THE PROVINCES.* 


ALTRINCHAM.—Institute and alterations to 
Sunday school (1,600/.); Trustees, Bowdon 
Downs Congregational Church. 

Arnold.—school (4,950/.); Mr. C. J. Bristowe, 
Secretary, Education Committee, Notts County 
Council, Nottingham. 

Biackhall Muil.—School; Mr. Wood, archi- 
tect, Burnopfield. 

Biymhill.—Enlargement and improvement of 
schools; Architect, care of The Managers of 
the parochial schools. 

Boiton.—Central 
(5,000/.), for the 
Miners’ Federation. 


Owen Grant, Ltd.).— 


offices, 


Bridgman place 
Lancashire 


and Cheshire 


Branksome Heath.—Enlargement of girls’ 
school; Mr. C. Lisby, Secretary, Education 
Committee, Poole Town Council. 

Brighouse.—St. Chad's Church (12,000/.); 


Mr. W. H. Wood, architect, The College, 
Durham; Messrs. W. J. Briggs & Sons, 
builders, Brighouse. Extensions to premises, 
Valley Dyeworks, for the Bradford Dyers’ 
Association, Ltd. 

Broadstairs.—Showrooms and offices for the 
Broadstairs Gas Company. 


Chelmsford.—Extensions to library (800/.); 
Mr. C. Brown, surveyor, Chelmsford Town 
Council. 


Chester.—-Laundry centre (740/.); Mr. T. G 
Huxley, builder, Malpas. 

Courthill.—School (250 places); Mr. 8S. J. 
Newman, Surveyor, Poole Town Council. 

Coventry. — Conversion of Primrose-hill 
House into slipper baths (2,000/.); Mr. J. E. 


Swindlehurst, Surveyor, Coventry Town 
Council. 2 
Crowborough.—Enlargement of St. John’s 


School; the Managers. 

Darwen.—Cottage home; Architect, care of 
Clerk to the Guardians. 

Dumbarton.—Hall (1,500/.)}; Mr. W. 
Church Street, Dumbarton. 

Dunvant.—Extension to Three Crosses In 
dependent Chapel; Mr. W. David, architect. 
Swansea. 

Elgin.—Slipper baths (3,000/.); Mr. A. A. 
Turriff, Burgh Hall, Elgin. é 

Ellesmere Port.—Alterations to Station Hotel 
(2.000/.), for the Birkenhead Brewery Company. 

Folkestone.—The following plans have been 
passed :~—-Motor garage, Beacholme, Lower 
Sandgate road, for Mr. H. R. Kirk; Mr. A. 


Reid, 


R. Bowles, architect. Additions to garage 
rear of Nos. 48-50, Rendezvous-street, for 
Messrs. Gamble & Co.; Mr. O. Marx, archi 
tect and builder. Rebuilding additions to No. 
28. Ford road, for Mr. H. W. Rye: Mr. H 
Videan, architect. 

Glasgow. — Public library, Clydebank 
(10,0007.): Messrs. Gardner, Millar. & White, 


architects, 144, St. Vincent-street, Glasgow. 
Halifax.—Six tramway shelters: Mr. W. M 
Rogerson, Tramway Engineer, Halifax Town 
Council. 
Hebden Bridge.—Alterations to Bankfoot 
Mill for Messrs. Crabtree Brothers. 
Herne RBav. — Extensions to East Cliff 
Pavilion (5.3557.); Messrs. W. Pattinson & 
Sons, builders. 50. Parliament-street. S.W. 
Hornchurch.—Enlargement of the South 
Hornchurch school (1,450/.): Mr. G. Brown, 


builder, Maidstone-road, Grays, Essex. 
Horton Kirby (Kent).—School. Birchwood 


corner (2.1507): Messrs. Hodder & Son, 
builders, Bromley. : 4 
Houston (Renfrewshire). — Extensions to 
school (2,0007.); Mr. W. Kerr, builder, 
Houston. 
Hull Training college (40.290’.): Messrs. 


G. H. Panton & Sons, builders, 206, Anlaby- 
road, Hull. 


‘nedon. — Enlargement of school 
ane. Me J. C. Wrigley. Secretary, Edn- 


cation Committee. nous eee of Yorks 
‘onnty Council. Northallerton. 
Osede (Cheshire). —Swimming haths (3,0002.) ; 
Mr. Joseph Mitchell, Conneil Offers Hvrde. 
Keichley.—School (4.7007): Mr. A. P. 
Harrison. architect. Highfield lane. Keighley : 
Mossre H. V. Robinson. Ttd.. brildors. Lawk- 
holme-lane, Keighley. School (2.000/.): Mr 
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H. Shackleton, Sefton road, Morecambe. 
Lloyds Bank (6,000/.)}; Mr. S. Kitson, archi 
tect, Greek-street Chambers, Leeds; Paul 
Rhodes, builder, Skinner-lane, Leeds. 


Langley Green.—Extensions to premises for 


Messrs. Ham, Baker, & Co.; Mr. William 
Jackson, builder, Langley Green. 
Lithney.—School (1,7001.); Mr. Sampson 


Hill, architect, Green lanes, Redruth. 

Littlemill.—Instruction centre for the Coyl 
ton School Board. 

Lowestoft.—School, Christ Church-square; 
Messrs. B. Oliver and H. J. Chetwood, archi 
tects, Sudbury. 

Manston. — School; Messrs. 
Chorley, 16, Park-square, Leeds. 

Matiock.—Post Office (12,000/.); Mr. J. W 
Wildgoose, builder, Matlock Bath, Derbyshire. 

Middlesbrough.—Extensions to shipping 
offices, Albert-road, for Messrs. Constantine 
& Pickering. Clothing factory for Messrs 
Stewarts, Ltd. 

Newhaven.—School; County Architect, East 
Sussex County Council, County fiall, Lewes 

New Shildon.—Territorial headquarters; Mr. 
H C. Chapman, architect, Grainger-street, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne; Mr. J. Moore, builder, 
New Shildon. Hall, etc.; Mr. H. Chapman, 
architect, Grainger-street, Newcastle. 

Newton Abbott.—College (40,000/.}: Messrs. 
Mitchell, Son, and Gutteridge, architects, 9 
Portiland-street, Southampton. 

Newtown.—Shop, Buxton-road, for the New 
Mills Co-operative Society. 

Pensilva (near Liskeard).—School (2,100/.); 
Mr. J. C. Andrew, architect, Biddicks-court, 
St. Austell. 

Penzance.—School (4,0001.); Mr. 
Hill, architect, Green-lanes, Redruth. 

Pert Erroll.—Extensions to school (2,155/.); 
Mr. A. H. L. McKinnon, architect, 245, Union 
street, Aberdeen. 

Radcliffe.—Extensions to asylum (29,300/.): 
Mr. E. Purnell Hooley, Surveyor, Notts 
County Council, Shire Hall, Nottingham. In- 
firmary (21,136/.); Messrs. Wooldridge & 
Simpson, builders, Oxford. 

Redruth.—House; Mr. Leonard Winn, archi 
tect, Boscower street, Truro. 

Rochford (Essex).—Alterations to 
house;. Mr. F. Gregson, Clerk, 
Board of Guardians, Southend. 

Rotherham.—Plans have been passed for 
Messrs. Armston & Wortley for nine houses, 
St. Stephen’s-road; also for Mr. D. Hobkin 
son, for alterations and additions to Nos. 93, 
95, and 97, Frederick-street. 

Sheffield. —Proposed enlargement of nurses’ 
heme (about 9,000/.) for the Sheffield Royal 
Hospital Board. 

Staverton.—Isolation hospital (7, 7002.) ; 
architect, care of Mr. J. B. Williams, Sur- 
veyor, Daventry Rural District Council. 

Stretford.—A plan has been passed for Messrs. 
John Greenwood & Sons, Ltd., for a bakery 
in Elevator road. 

Sutton-in-Ashfield.—School (4,350/.); Mr. J. 
Greenwood, builder, Mansfield. 

Swansea.—Six mills near present works for 
the Dyffryn Tinplate Company, Morriston. 

Taunton.—Additions to library, Corporation- 


Connon & 


’ 


Sampson 


work- 


Rochford 


street (1,430/.)}; Mr. F. Small. builder, New 
castle. 

Torquay.—Two houses near  Trenchford 
Dam: Mr. W. B. Crocker, builder. Three 


conveniences (700/.): Mr. H. 
gineer, Torquay Town Council 
plans have been passed:—Additions and 
alterations to Stoodley Knowle for Colonel 
Burn. M.-P. Additions to “ Highfield,” 
Middle Warberry-road; Mr. C. Hankey. 
Alterations and additions to Conway House: 
Hon. E. Douglas. Additions to “‘ Rocombe,” 
Higher Warberry-road. Mr. R. Skir. Motor 
garage, ‘“‘The Nest.’”’ Mr. J. M. Petley. Six 
houses, Mallock-road: Mr. Johnson. 

Wallsend.—School (10,000/.): Messrs. Mar- 
shall & Tweedy, architects, Eldon-quare, New 
castle. 

Warrington. — Extensions to workhouse 
(1.7007.)}: Messrs. W. & S. Owen, architects, 
4, Cairo-street-chambers, Warrington. 

Warwick.—Children’s homes (3,000?.); Mr. F. 
Cundall, architect, 34. The Parade, Leaming- 


ton, Spa. 
(Notts).—School — (4.0507.) ; 


A. Garrett, En 
The following 


West Bridgford 
Messrs. Bosworth & Love, builders, Notting- 
ham. 

Wigan.—Proposed abattoir for the Wigan 
and District Co-operative Society. Plans 
have been passed as follows :—Extensions to 
slaughter house, etc.. Miry-lane, for Messrs. 
Gallacher Brothers. Three houses, etc., Bolton 
and Hen-streets: Mr. John Winstanley. Ad- 
ditions to Nos. 199 and 201. Poolstock-lane: 
Mr. H. Tittensor. i 

Workson.—Twenty-eight houses, Kilton-road, 
for the Worksop Co operative Society. 

York.—Proposed receiving home, Haxby- 
road {1.2001}: Mr. G. Svkes. Clerk, Board of 
Guardians. York. Workine-class houses. Alma- 
terrace (1,300’.): Mr. F. W. Spurr, Surveyor, 
York Town Council. 
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LAW REPORT. 


Berore THE OFFICIAL REFEREE 
(Mr. Murr MAcKENzIg). 
Contractor’s Action against Building Owner. 
Minter v. Waidsicin.* 


Tue hearing was resumed last week 
of this case, it being an action brought by 
Mr. F. G. Minter, a builder and contractor, 
living at Wimbledon, to recover 2,750/. from 
the defendant, Mr. Chas. Waldstein, a Pro- 
fessor of Fine Art at the University of 
Cambridge, which sum the plaintiff alleged to 
be due to him under a certificate of Mr. 
William Foster, an architect, in respect of the 
reconstruction of Newton Hall, near Cam- 
bridge, of which the defendant is the owner. 
Defendant counterclaimed for 10,000/. damages, 
alleging that the plaintiff's work was defective, 
and that the materials used were not in 
accordance with the specification. 

The facts of the case and the evidence were 
fully reported in the issues of the Builder of 
July 14, 21, 28, and August 4 last. 

On Thursday last week Mr Jude was cross- 
examined by Mr. Lewis Thomas. 

He said he had been in business at Harston, 
which was a small village near Cambridge. 
He had never built such a large house as 
Newton Hall, and never wanted to. He had 
written to Mr. Foster, before the tenders went 
out, that he would be glad to do any work 
in the reconstruction of Newton Hall if he 
was given the offer. He did not get any offer 
until after Minter was doing the work. 

Did considerable friction arise between you 
and Mr. Minter when you were doing some 
supplemental work ?—If you refer to the con 
servatory, I say yes. 

Cross-examination continued, Re 

It was occasionally the case in new buildings 
that work had afterwards to be done in easing 
doors and adjusting locks. Lyon, the butler, 
gave him the order to come to Newton Hall 
and ease the doors. i 

Do you say that it is a proper thing for one 
man alone to take down a door for the purpose 
of easing it?—I do not see anything improper 

1t. hes 
mit you put plaster and wood in contact, 1s it 
an uncommon thing to find that the plaster 
will come away from the wood?—I do not 
recollect ever seeing such a thing before. 

Cross-examination continued, 

Plaster, of course, had to be put on damp. 
He did not admit that dry weather would 
affect it. : oe 

What causes a hair crack in a ceiling?— 
I do not know. : 

Is it the dry atmosphere on the plaster which 
causes it?—It might be. 

Cross-examination continued, cg 

He considered that the drawing-room ceiling 
was badly cracked. It had more than a hair 
crack. The china store cupboard was plugged 
to the wall. and he thought that the plugs 
had drawn out of the wall. It was a perfectly 
proper thing to put linoleum on wood block 
flooring. provided the flooring was dry when 
the linoleum was put on. He did not know 
when he went to Newton Hall, on July 19, 
that he was to give evidence in this case. He 
only knew the dates when stamp paper was 
fixed to the cracks by seeing the dates written 
on the stamp paper in pencil. A good many 
of the doors which required to be eased were 
the deors to cupboards. It was not an un- 
common thing to have to adjust the doors to 
cupboards. 

The footman’s room door required easing from 
the top. Great heat, no doubt, would affect 
joinery. He did not know that where the 
corner cupboards were the hot water pipes 
were which ran to the radiators; but it might 
be so, 

Mr. John Murray,  F.R.1.B.A., Principal 
Architect and Surveyor to the Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests in London, and archi- 
tect to several public bodies, examined by 
Mr. Clavell Salter, said he had had some 
twenty-five vears’ experience, and on March 6 
he was retained by the defendant in regard 
to the contract job in question. He visited 
Newton Hall on March 11, 13, 27, and 28, and 
on June 28 and 30. He on all those occasions 
made a careful inspection, and he had care- 
fully perused the documents~in the case, and 
made @ report upon the matters in question. 
Referring to the roof over the new wing, he 
said his assistant had prepared a drawing of 
the roof of the new wing. In his judgment, 
the roof over the new wing was not properly 
framed. In his opinion, the timber and wood 
work was not of the best quality. Some of 
the timber had shakes in it, and some of it 
was sappy. The purlins were shaky. The 
curbs were shaky on both sides. He did not 
think that the timber of the roof had been 
snhieeted to any greater heat than a roof 
should he capable of bearing. The rafters, too, 


* Continued from p. 146. 
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had not been properly fitted. The rooms 
underneath were attic rooms in the roof, and 
the cross ties or collars of the roof formed 
the ceiling joists of the attics below. All the 
ties or collars were fastened to the rafters by 
spikes or nails; but in his opinion they 
ought to have been affixed by a hard joint, 
which should also be spiked. He also thought 
that the spacing of the rafters was faulty. 
Two rafters, which bore the weight of the 
water tanks and bearings, were not capable 
of bearing the weight put upon them. Ad- 
joining the new roof there was a bell turret. 
He did not think that the supports of that 
turret were sufficient. The roof plates bedded 
under the new roof ought to affixed in 
some way to the horizontal joists of the second 
floor—tied in. The roofing felt used, too, was 
not, in his opinion, of the proper quality. He 
found that some of the slates had not been 
properly fixed. He found several of the slates 
defective. He did not consider the work round 
the bell turret was properly done. 

Referring to the twin roof, the witness said 
that, in his opinion, it was not properly 
framed, and there were indications of con- 
tinuing spreading. The rafters there were 
improperly fixed to the ridge also. It did not 
show good workmanship. He did not con- 
sider the timber used in the roof was cf the 
best quality, and some of it he regarded as 
being very bad. Witness also referred in great 
detail to instances in which he said he did 
not consider the roof had been constructed 
in a proper and workmanlike manner. 

In his opinion there were not proper and 
sufficient collars to the roof. Longer collars 
should have been fixed lower down to tie the 
purlins together. 

Witness also gave evidence to the damage 
which had been caused by the sagging of the 
ceiling joists in certain cases. He said that. 
in those cases there were no proper trimmers 
to the ceiling joists. He had examined 
throughout the whole house, and made a report 
upon the actual spacing of the floor joists, and 
rafters, and things of that kind. he joists 
did not run parallel as they should do, 
because they were very unevenly placed and 
spaced. He had made a very careful examina- 
tion of the house for the purpose of finding 
out whether there had been any settlement 
of the floors. He found that there had been 
settlement of the floors, which he considered 
were serious settlements, and he had proved 
that the settlements had not ceased. The 
result was, that the ceilings had cracked very 
largely, and the partitions had also cracked 
seriously, and the joinery had opened very 
considerably at the joints. In his report, he 
had not mentioned mere hair cracks, nor had 
he put in all the cracks that he had seen. 
He attributed the cracks to the deflection of 
the floor above them. He had mentioned in 
his report the extent of the sags in the floors, 
and also the extent of the cracks in the 
ceilings and partitions. 

On Friday, Mr. Murray was examined at 
great length and in great detail as to the 
alleged defects in the construction of the 
building, and the cause he assigned for the 
cracks which had appeared in the ceilings 
and partitions. He stated that he noticed a 
considerable increase in the cracks between 
the visit he made to Newton Hall on June 15 
and the visit he made to the Hall iast month. 
He noticed upon his visits in July that the 
stamp paper, which had been affixed to certain 
of the cracks upon an earlier occasion, had 
broken. 

The witness said that, in his opinion, to 
remedy the defects in the construction of the 
building so as to make it conform with the 
contract and specification, it would be 
necessary to have the whole of the valuable 
furniture in the house removed. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Lewis Thomas: 

He did not draw himself, personally, every 
detailed drawing which went out of his office, 
but he never allowed a single drawing to go 
out of his office without seeing it first and 
revising it, if necessary. He had not troubled 
to find out whether there had been an order 
upon the plaintiff to put the soil pipes in 
where they were put, for the reason that he 
was only instructed to report upon the matter, 
whether the specification had been carried out 
or not, 

Is it a good thing to subject newly con- 
structed timber to severe heat?—It depends 
largely on the amount of heat. 

Severe heat?—It depends upon what the 
amount of severe heat is. If you mean very 
ae heat, I — say no, 

ery excessive heat would be harm 
the timber ?—I should say m4 _ 

Remember that this timber was put in in a 
very damp season—1910. In December, 1910, 
we hear that the temperature of the house was 
kept up to 84 degrees. Assuming that to be 
correct, was it fair to subject this timber with 
damp plaster in the house to a temperature - 
of 84 degrees? 


[AuctsT 11, 1911, 


Witness replied that if the mean temperaty 
of the house was kept at &4 degrees, h. should 
say that it was not-fair; but he did hot 
understand that the whole of the hows. fe 
kept at that temperature. e 

Mr. Clavell Satter said that the evide 
showed that the understanding of the \ it; 
was correct, 

gr sigs ge continued, 

n his opmion the whole of the tin), ; 
the building was not remarkably fine ins die 
smvothness cut. It was not brivit, to 
say the least about it. It was probable that it 
was in consequence of his opinion that the 
whole of the timber in the building was con. 
demned; but he did not think that it was 

: on his opinion alone. He did jo: 
complain of the quality of the rafters, but of 
the way they were fixed. It was bai work- 
manship he complained of. 

He had heard that the tanks were supplied 
to special order after the roof had been con- 
structed. That fact did not modify his 
criticism as to the roof, because the roof could 
have been properly supported by roper means 
Of course, if the contractor had been properly 
instructed to hang the tanks to the rafters 
he would presume he was right. e. 

Mr. Murray, further cross examined by M; 
Lewis Thomas, said he admitted that Mr 
Minter enjoyed a very high reputation for 
joinery work. He knew that Newton Hall 
was a house of a professor of art at Cam. 
bridge University. He did not suggest that 

use the house was a more or less show 
place that Mr. Minter would be less careful 
about his joinery work there than elsewhere 
He did not know that the whole of the wool 
used in the joinery work had been standing 
for over two years in Mr. Minter’s yard. He 
admitted that a proportion of the joinery 
work was first-class joinery work, but the 
whole of it was certainly not, in his opinion. 

Cross-examined as to the twin roof, the 
witness said that he considered that the joints 
of the roof were very imperfectly made. 

Re-examined by Mr. Clavell Salter : 

At the time he was appointed architect, on 
March 6, he knew that proceedings were 
going on. At least, he knew that something 
—_ going on, but he did not know what it 

8. 

One general question as to the condition of 
the timner—not as to the quality. You have 
told my learned friend that excessive heat 
would tend to increase the number of shakes— 
that the rapid drying would tend to increase 
the number of shakes. Are the shakes in this 
timber of the number or kind you would 
expect to find in timber of good quality ?—No. 
_ dt would not be first-class building to put 
in damp timber 7—No. 

On no account, replied the witness, could 
the tanks, battens, and rafters be described as 
being of the best quality. 

lf this house hed been built of timber of the 
quality specified, and with the joists spaced 
as shown on the contract drawings and speci 
fication, would these defects, in your opinion, 
have appeared ?—I consider that nearly all ci 
them would not have appeared. 

Cross-examination continued. 

it was the fact that the rafters of the twia 
roof were composed of rafters of different 
lengths. In his view, as an experienced 
architect, it would not be right or reasonable 
to leave the sagged floors as they were. 

With regard to the slating otf the roofs, it 
was, speaking generally, the fact that he had 
found several defective slates. He had found 
the wall plates twisted in the tilting. Jo lus 
mind that pointed to movement in the roof, 
which was due to some heavy weight cr 
strain. The scheme of reconstruction fhe had 
prepared in March or April was confirmed, 
in his opinion, afterwards, by what had subse 
quently happened. In plaster work hair cracks 
were practically unavoidable; but in i1!s view 
the cracks which had appeared in the plaster 
ing work in the present case ought no! to be 
found in first-class work. 

Mr. William C. Easdale, examined, said 
he was a civil engineer and a member of tle 
firm of Messrs. Shenton & Easdale, civil engi 
neers, of Victoria. street, with great experience 
in drainage matters. Witness stated that, in 
accordance with instructions, he, accompanied 
by an assistant, went in March last to Newton 

all to inspect the drainage construct: by the 
pain and gave evidence detailins defects 

e had found in the construction of to mat 


nee 
Witness 


holes, thickness of the concrete as specified, | 


cesspool, and other matters. 2 
Cross-examined, he had been in business 08 
his own account about two years. Before he 
went into business on his own account as 4 
sanitary engineer, he had acted as the London 
representative of Messrs. Adams, —> 
engineers. He had expressed his disapprov" 
of the land treatment of sewage, wire the 
land was unsuitable; but he considered thet 
land treatment was best where there \ 1s sult: 


able land. He considered that the excavation’ 
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he had made did not affect the stability of 
1° 


? tion where construction was 
- hg ay found that several lengths of 
a which appeared in the drawings, had 
a ‘omitted from the stable yard. 


* He was not = expert 7 ws bay He 
( ined that two soil pipes ome 
bad come the house. He a mitted that he 
nad made a mistake there. He noticed that 
the brickwork of the main part of the cess 
ool was open jointed. He did not notice 
that the cesspool was constructed to a design 
4 woaka-way. tle thought that a craspool 
eopstructed as a soak a Way ought to be pro 
,ibited by Act of Parliament. 
He did not know that the whole of the 
drainage work was done on ‘“‘ measure and 


a 
yaiue. a 
if this is a contract on “‘ measure and value” 


“material and labour,” if anything else 


: - 
hat to go in it Is at the expense of the 
employer, is it not + Yes. 


Do you say that in these circumstances it 
was necessary to put in concrete under these 
iron pipes ?~ Yes, certainly. 

Reexamined 

He saw no sign that the sewage works had 
heen improperly used 


Sir Alexander Stenning, examined hy Mr 
Clavell Salter, said he had heen a sur 
veyor for many years. He went down 


tw Newton Hall on July 20. He had examine:! 
the spacing of the floors, and found them to 
e as stated by Mr. Murray. He considere:| 
that the spacing of the floors was a serious 
deviation from the specification. He con 
sidered that the reduction of the strength 
below the standard provided for by the speci 
cation, was about 25 per cent. He found 
that the first floor rooms and the attic rooms 
were spaced upon the average at intervals 


fur exceding 12 inches. He also found that 
the partitions, instead of being wood parti 
tions, were made of patent slab stuff. If they 


iad been timber frame partitions, they would 
have added to the strength of the floor above 
they would have helped to take the weight. 

In your opinion, what is the cause of the 
foors sagging and the ceilings and partitions 


cracking ’?~The insufficient strength of the 
ists as put in 

Examination continued 

He thought that the sagging and cracks 
would increase as time went on. If nothing 


was done to the floors, and the house continued 
be occupied, “it was not possible to say 
ow far the settlement would go, or what the 
end of it would be 

With regard to the 
generally corroborated 
Murray. 

The witness, cross examined, said he visited 
Newton Hall on July 20. He went down by the 
une o'clock train in the morning and returned 
London by the 4.40 train in the afternoon. 
had plenty of time to go over the whole 
He had Mr. Murrav’s figures before 
e went down. With regard to the spacing 
{the floor joists, he relied generally on the 
gures of Mr. Murray. He did not know 
that the joists he had inspected had . been 
msely placed in position by the order of 
Mr. Foster, : 
lt teply to the Official Referee, Mr. Lewis 
‘homas said that the joists in that particular 
nace had not, when Sir Alexander saw them. 
teen fixed or permanently placed in position 
The case was proceeding ag we went to 
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_ Building Construction, Brazil. 

The Diario Oficial of July 1 notifies that 
“Pilg will be opened on August 21 at the 
sere Fy the “Quinta Divisdo do Departa 
» dana Guerr '. Ministerio da Guerra,” Rio 
e inkeade if. ne erection of the main build 
ek oe Jor the Central Army Hospital in 
“ill deposit 5,000 milreis {about 333/.) 
eb » qualify tenders. 


we Oe, Nitheroy, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 
Diario Oficial of July 7, publishes 2 
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Building in Turkey. 


fron i recent report to his 
United States Consul- 
it building operations in 
not kept pace with the 
wma. One cause of the in- 
permitsn umes is that the Eastern 
0g several generations of a 
the same house, often a 
& to modern requirements, 
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THE BUILDER. 


and the son who marries now prefers a house 
of his own. Immigration from the Provinces 
is now rendered possible by the Constitution, 
which permits the people ts establish their 
domicile wherever they wish. The fires in the 
cong quarters seem to destroy more build 
ings than the people erect. Various signs 

“mt toward an approaching “ building 

m” in Constantinople. There exists a 
strong demand for apartment houses, office 


buildings, and warehouses equipped with 
modern conveniences Already many new 
hwildings are planned Five structures at 


Robert College, a new bank building for the 
Bank of Athens, a new hotel, and three or 
four large buildings for the American College 
for girls, are all in course of erection, mostly 
of reinforced concrete. Articles for house 
construction, including structural iron. 
builders’ hardware, galvanised tin and 
asbestos roofing, lifts, plumbers’ supplies, 
lavatory fittings, should find a market. A list 
of British commission agents established in 
Constantinople may be obtained by British 
firms on application to the Commercial Intelli 
gence Branch of the Board of Trade. 73. 
Basinghall-street, London, B.C 


ee ee ee 


LONDON COUNCILS. 


Acton.—The Highways Committee have de- 
cided to repair Warple-way, Acton Vale, with 
* Durax” paving, and Creffield road with tar 
macadam, and application is to be made to 
the Local Government Board for sanction to a 
loan of 900/. and 600J. respectively, the esti 
mated cost of the work 

Burnet.-The Council have agreed, subject 
to the usual sanction, to tn, ot the Old 
Barnet brewery at a cost of 1,000/. as a site 
for new Council offices. The Surveyor had 
been instructed to prepare plans and speci 
fieations for the erection of a further twenty 
two cottages in Totteridge lane. The follow- 
ing plans have been passed:—Mr. F W 
Hackforth Jones, J.P., three houses, Arkles 
Edmonton Co-operative Society, Ltd. lock-up 
shop and store, High-street 

Baling. 500/. is to be spent in adapting the 
premises, 35, Bond-street, for offices for ‘the 
Electricity Undertaking. 

Edmonton.—The Guardians have instructed 
their architect to prepare plans and specifica 
tions for the erection of three workshops for 
the industrial training of children in schools 
at an estimated cost of 900/ 

Finchley.—The following plans have 
passed:—-Mr. ©. W. Scott, three houses. 
Fitzalan-road; Mr. E. Evans, fourteen houses, 
Fairlawn-avenue; Mr. C. H. Talbert, altera 
tions and additions to No. 93, High-street, 
North Finchley.—A proposal is before the 
Council to negotiate for a suitable site for an 
open-air swimming bath. 

Hendon.—The following plans have been 
passed by the Rural District Council :—Altera 
tions and additions, ‘‘ Duck in Pond” public 
house, for Messrs. Benskins. Proposed petrol 
store, High-street, Edgware, for the Gas Licht 
ing Improvement Company. 

Hornaecy.—The result of negotiations between 
the Borough Council, the County Council, and 
the Board of Education, in regard to the 
erection of a new secondary school for girls at 
Stroud Green, is that plans of the site are 
to be submitted not later than December 31 
next, and plans of the building not later than 
December, 1912; also that the buildings are to 
be ready for occupation by September, 1914. 
The following plans have been passed :—Six 
houses, Danvers-road, for Mr. H. East, Red- 
stone road, Hornsey; additions, . Hornsey 
Qottage Hospital, Park-road, for Mr. G 
Lethbridge, Draper’s-gardens, E.C.; cinemato 
graph theatre, Wightman road, Harringay, 
for the Estate Land & House Company, 
Weston-park, Hornsey. 

Islington.—The tender of Wm. Griffiths & 
Co., Ltd, has been accepted at 5,860/. for 
paving the margins of the carriageways in part 
of Green-lanes, Newington Green, and Mild 
inay Park. Repairs are to be carried out to 
the wood paving of the carriageway of 
Ravieesried. at an estimated cost of 200’ 
The blocks required are to be obtained from 
Mesars. Thos. Gabriel & Sons, Commercial 
road, S.E. 

Richmond.—Plans have been passed as 
follow by the Town Council :—Additions. 
Grafton House, Kew-road, for Messrs. Brewer, 
Smith, & Brewer; alterations, “Duke's 
Head,” public house, for Messrs. Nowell, Parr, 
& Kates: three houses, West Park-road,—for 
Messrs. Boore & Parker. 

Sivines.—The following plans 
passed by the Rural Council. aq 
Baptist Chapel, Bedfont: the Trustees. Four 
houses, Dawley-road, Harlington; Messrs. 
Newbold & Stevens. Three cottages, Lale 
ham; Mr. Simpsoa. 
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Watford.-The tender of Messrs. W King 
& Son has been accepted by the Urban Counc! 
for private street works to Whippendell-road 
and Sydney-road, at 618/. 13s. and 192/ 2s 
respectively. The following plans have been 
assed :—Mission hall, Upper Paddock-road 
or Mr. A. P. Ibbott; conversion of house into 
shop, Banbury-street, for Mr. E. Clifford 
additions, Coleman House, Clarendon road. fo. 


Mr. T. Pebardy ; house, stable, etc., Holywell 
road, for Mr. T. Simmons: alteration of 
premises, Loates-lane, for Messrs. Downer & 
Sons; motor garage, Whippendell-road, for 
Mr. J. Wheeler. A plan has been lodged f. 
a shop in Queen’s-road, for Mrs Kempton 


The Rural Council has passed the following 
meee: —Alterations and additions, Porters 
"ark Golf Club for the managers; buildings 
Caldecote Towers, for Miss Tanner. 

Wimbledon.—The- Borough Surveyor has 
been instructed to obtain quotations for paving 
with soft wood blocks that portion of Merton 
road between Holy Trinity Church and St 
Winefrede’s Church. Mount-road and High 
bury-road are to be made up at an estimated 
cost of 563! and 573/. respectively, by the High 
ways Department. Tenders are to be invited 
for making up Gladstone road-mews, Lucien 
road, Gordoadale road, Crescent-gardens, The 
Crescent (Section 1), and The Crescent (Section 
2) Instructions have been given to thé 
Borough Electrical Engineer to lay electricity 
supply mains and house services in seven roads 
in the urban district of Merton, as and when 
he considers 1ecessary. He has further been 
instructed te proceed with the laying of mains 
and other works necessary for giving a supply 
of electricity to the Maldens and Coombe 
Urban Distri-t. as soon as possible after the 
Wimbledon Electric Lighting {Extension 
Order, 1911, has been confirmed bv Parliament, 
and the loan to meet the cost of the works 
has been sanctioned by the Local Government 
Board. The following plans have been passed 
~Rev. Canon Scoles, additions to Ursuline 
Convent. the Downs: Rev. C. P. Fynes Clin 
ton, additions to Cottenham park Schools 
Pepys-road 


—___-}-e——_—— 
OBITUARY. 


Mr. W. I. Last. 

Mi William Isaac Last, A.M.Inst.C_.E 
Science Director of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, South Kensington, has just died at nis 
residence in Onslow-crescent, London, S.\W. Mr 
Last was the eldest son of the late Isaac 
Glandfield Last, and was born at Dorchester in 
1857. He was educated at Owens College. 
Manchester, and began work as a mechanical! 
engineer in i373. He became the senior Whit 
worth scholar in 1878, and was engaged 1: 
civil and mechanical work in England 
South Africa till 1890, when he was appointed 


and 


Keeper of the Machinery and Inventions 
Division of the South Kensington Museum 


and Senior Keeper in 1900. The deceased . as 
at the time of his death an Associate Member 
of the Institute of Civil Engineers 


————-->-——— 
PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISBED.* 





19,380 of 1910.—Edward John Buckley: Dis 
temper. ; 

202 of 1910.—John Thomas Holl, John 
Hut Alfred Holl, and James Holl: Cement 


or compound for cementing leather, wood, and 
the like, and for other purposes 


22.678 of 1910.—Hagop Agopian: Artesian 
4072 of 1910. Richard Henry Quine: 


Lavatory basins, bath basins, sinks, baths, and 


the like. 
24.724 of 1910 


and gate latches. 


Walter Hawkes Cross: Door 


% 320 of 1910.—James Alexander Mytton 
Watson : Folding framework especially 
applicable for ladders, camp furniture, and 
the like. 

‘678 of 1911.—William Zeehandelaar: Dis 
charge valve mechanism for wash-hand basins, 


ra s, and the like é 
ate al 1911. ieeduce McKenna (A. J 


Ellis. Incorporated}: Hollow metal floors and 


at of 1911.—Albert Henry Scherzer 
Bascule or lift bridges ; 

6.113 of 1911.—Richard George V aughan : 
Fasteners for windows, doors, boxes, and the 
like . 

99% of 1911—Cecil George McKellar: 


Water closct basins. 


° lications are in the stage in 
BPA, Boron Brag the grant of Patents upon 
them can be made. 
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4,556 of 1910. 
SELECTED PATENTS. if mane 


4.556 of 1910.—Stanislaw Rechniewski : 
(‘arssons 

This relatés to caissons and consists in con 
necting the ferraconcrete lateral walls of a 
caisson by a system of ties and struts. The 
arched part between the projections a has a 
thickness which is less than that of the abut- 
ments below Iron beams e¢ connect these 
abutments and take the resolute of any 
inclined thrust on them. Angle-iron members 
bh are embedded in the concrete to form a 
series of composite arched beams, and are 
connected by members d with their respective 
base members ec. 


5.500 of 1910.—Peter Burd Jagger: Mould. 
ing posts of pipes and casting floors in situ. 

This relates to a collapsible core for use 
in the manufacture of hollow concrete objects, 
such as telegraph posts, pipes and hollow 
floors, and partitions which consists of over- 
lapping sections a, b, c, d, corresporiding to 
the internal contour of the object to be 
monlded, and earrying slide bars A engaging 
spiders f mounted on the threaded ends of 
sections of a central supporting shaft e. The 
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5,662 of 1910. 


the reversed position by a hook 7 engaging 
+ with the knob &. 


’ 5,893 of 1910.—Herbert James Haskins: 
“ Chimney tops. 

This relates to chimney tops which are 
formed with two or more lateral baffles, 
s)> placed as to prevent wind from blowing 
directly into the shaft mouth. The bottoms 
of the opening incline downward fromthe 
shaft mouth, and the lower baffles are also 
inclined, the upper ones being horizontal. 
The baffles may be otherwise inclined, but in 
all cases their planes intersect imaginary 
lines drawn from the outer ends of the baffles 
to the opposite side of the shaft mouth. 


6.554 of 1910.—Thomas William Twyford: 
Water-waste preventers. 

This relates to a valve in float-valve flushing 
cisterns, which is operated by an external 
pusher or slide, the inner end of which acts 
upon an inclined plane mounted on-_the valve 
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slide bars A are inclined to the shaft e¢, so 
that an endlong movement of the spider / 
iraws the sections together throughout the 





length of the mould, the inner sections a, ¢ \ 
heing drawn inwards at a quicker rate than | 
the outer sections 6, d. In the construction \ 
illustrated, the endlong movement is produced % 


by the engagement of a rotatable fixed abut 
ment nut on the screwed end of the shaft « 
with a fixed abutment, such as the projecting 
sides of the mould box or the end of the core 
5,662 of 1910—Francis Ernest Gausset 
Lanagan: Reversible windows 
his relates to reversible windows and con 
sists in the provision of windows a, centrally 
pivoted on vertical pivots b, c. and fitted with 
weather strips 4, and fastened in the closed 
positiun by a latch lock g, the bevelled, portion 
oi the catch f being inside, so that the window 
fastens automatically, and cannot be opened 
from outside. The window may be held in 





6,554 of 1910. 


lever. The float valve @ is suspended from 
the lever ¢ and counterbalanced by a weight /. 
On the other’ end of the lever is fixed an 


inclined portion 7. The piece i acting on this 


[AuGUST 11, Io11. 


is connected to the push-button, and is held 
out of operative sngagemens by a spring 
arranged in the casing A. 


6,924 of 1910.—Thomas Archer: Chimney 


ae 
is relates to chimney tops in which q 
vane 3 and a half-dome 2 forming the cow! 














6,924 of 1910. 


are arranged beneath a yoke or bridge 10 


The axis 6 hangs in a ball bearing, and its 
lower end works in a cross-bar 





SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY. 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
July 8.—By Kyieut, Frank, & Rutiry. 
Owston, Lincs.—-Thurnholmes farm, 119 a, Ir 
rg =e diedasssavce¥edbceiaweasaunneiane ces sicneen okie £3,100 
West Butterwick, Lines.—Freehold farms, 397 
July 11.—By Warp & Cuowen, 
Tavistock, Milton Abbot, etc., Devon.-—-Farms 
and accommodation lands, 6,537 acres, f. (in 
BOD a esccoveneats Be coke Calpele pucctes : 240,782 
July 14.—By Respeit & Sawpyre, 
Harberton, Devon. — Fletcherscombe and 
Etheridge farms, 111 a, Or. 37 p., f. 2,000 
July 18.—By R. Dowxris & Sow. 
Greenside, Northumberland.—Halls Hill-farm, 


19,455 


5 
£ 
$ 


— 19.—By Faresrotuer, Ex..is, & Co. 
Petersfield, Hants.—Petersfield estate, 263 
acres, f, (in lots) .............., 
By Epvwarps, Sox, & Biawoop. 
Lea Marston, Warwick.-Hams Estate, 1,754 
Re AUER Sp Ge teciel ine toca se eee a ; 51885 
July 20.—By Ricuarpson. 
Polebrook, Northants. — Polebrook Lodge 
Farm, ete., 2744. lr. 37 p RESEDA ee 
Oundle, Northants.--Wakerley Lodge Farm, 
FO Os Oi Be Bik Finan cscaewn bisa nadessdntnici vs ceerensics 725 
July 21.—By J. Hawnarorp & Sow. 
Chawleigh, Devon.—-The Portsmouth Estates, 
1,521 acres, f. ...... sicacniieas bevaty 
By Howktns & Sons. 
Floore, Northants.-Pasture and arable land, 
BI GiB Rs ee ig So Gasewivcatnius. ae a 3,700 
July 24.—-By Kxicut, Franx, & Reriey. 
Stapleton, Glos.—Outlying portions of Heath 
House Estate, 654 acres, f................ 
July 25.—By A. & H. Marnarp. A 
Taunton, Somerset.— Yea Estate, 351 acres, f 16,670 
By CRAWTER. 
Cheshunt, Herts.—Bay Tree Farm, 54 acres, f. 
ME Bes scscckis piaeeebarkanicsnacveuseas Bite Lt 
By Kyieut, Frank, & Rorey. 
Worminghall, Bucks. — Worminghall and 
Thomley Estates, 2,030 acres, f. 42,000 
July 26.—By Kemsiey : 
Romford, Essex.—61, 63, and 65, Albert-rd., f., 


28465 


27,88 


WPS: Clits, Bas sacs sccoscekcnsasests By ow) 

Stifford, Essex.—Ten cottages, u.t. 24 yrs., g.r. ? 
Ficy Wie ME UG  cescdansdehabencininassines a? 

By Dicxrysox, Riegart, & Davy. 

North Cotes, Lines.—Cottage and grass land, 
orden he al 

Marshchapel, Lines.—Close of arable, 5 acres, !. 160 

By Ditiey, Son, & Reap. 

Woodwalton, Hunts.—Elephant and Castl = 
ph, and 31 a, 1 r. 27 p., f. aheepiestans aed 

Upwood, Hunts. - Fen land, 8a. 2 r. 39 p., f. a» 

By Artur SINGLE, 

Upton Park.—6 and 8, Waterloo-rd., f., w.1 #2 

461. 16s. puaxouslbiateedanr aks bes ut 
By Rusuwortn & Browy. 

Surbiton. —1 te 6, St, Leonard’s-sq., f., ¥.". ’ 
GUN BOG: is isiickciicaseiiictsonigeceansocessers m 

Leytonstone,—-Malvern-rd., f.g. rents 61. los., ins 
reveision in 83 yrs. .......-6.-s<c00 ‘ ‘ 

. By Tuvurcoop & Martin. 

Maida vale.—7, Clifton-rd. (s.), u.t. 69 yrs., &."- + 108 
SZU. Wdw. 5 Fe. WD ciccccscccisrseesesvesessene hy 
July 27.—By Avex. H. Turner & Co. 

Wonersh, Surrey.—Upper House-ct. and 1! — 
soren, fo vsssiecs RSE a ee “ 

Hyde Park.—43, South-st., u.t. 74 yrs, #.! ents 
WN. 4g Be Wevidssnlnnre sen sansaanebuntauitens . ds 

Marylebone.—23, Devonshire-mews East, ".' aa 
lt yre,, gr. 151, y.r. 501 aenes : 

By Stanier J. Barnes. a 
ee i Marney-rd., u.t, 74 yrs., BT 6) 0h) 
@.2; OM. | iss iio’ 6 


By Joun H, ButMeR. 
ee and 33, Irwell-pl., f., ¥. 10 
By CaMERONS, 
Willesden.—26, Chi rohill-rd,, u.t, 82 yrs., #-"- —" 
By Guiasier & Sons. 
Ifield, Sussex.—Ifield Wood Farm, etc., 14 
Be. 10 pi, Go oiicccsisinspaecearsnese ee 
By Mark Lreit & Son. : 
Bromley, Bruce-rd., u.t. 52 yrs., gr. 4. bs, 10 
Ws GEE, TGR. oi isvecicsevcsvicccscivesssersianesersrers’ ie 
RECENT SALES—Continued on page 1°. 
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1911.] 


AuGusT Il, 


For 90 


Certain gonditions bey 


THE BUILDER. 


Liet of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


me Contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. ‘Those with an asterisk (#) are advertised in 
this Number : Competitions, iv.; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointments, xvi.; Auction Sales, xxii. 

ond those given in the following information are impozed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 

bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed ; 


that-no allowance will be 


made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 


The date given at the commencement o' 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


f each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


+ * It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Competitions. 


Avcust 15.-Berne.—Monument.—Designs for 
the erection vu! a monument at Berne to celebrate 
the toundauon of the international Telegraph 
Union, Conditions may be seen im the library 
of the Royal institute of British Architects. 

SepTeMBER 4 Newcastle-on-Tyne. —- The 
Education Committee invite from architects 
practising in Newcastle designs for a senior 
mixed school and a junior mixed school, each 
> accommodate 365 children. Assessor nomin- 
sted by R.1L.B.A. 

SEPTEMBER Pontefract. Swim MING- 

rus.-Open to architects of the West Riding 

Yorkshire Particulars from the Borough 
Surveyor, 

Sepremaer 12-25.—Athens.—Court or Justice. 
An international competition is instituted by 
the Ministry of the Interior, for the erection of 
court buildings, to cost 160,000!. The Oficial 
ey may be seen at the Library of the 


Manchester. — Liskary anv 
Limited to the ten selected 


SepremBer 16. 
Art GALLERIES 
mpetitors in the first competition. See issue 
{ June 23, p. 780. 

* OcroseR 7 Barnsley. EXTENSION OF 
Birus.—The Barnsley T.C. invite drawings for 
roposed extension of Public Baths Three 
) ms are offered. See advertisement in this 
ssue fe wt further particulars. 

Octostg 30.—Holland.—-Starvep Glass WIN- 
boW.~-Designs are invited for a stained glass 
vindow to be erected in the University at 





ironingen. See advertisement in issue of June 9 
t further particulars. 

_OctoseR 31. -~ Marylebone. —- New Muwicrpat 
Buipixcs.—Premiums of 1001., 75%., 501. The 


sssessor 18 Mr. Henry T. Hare, F.R.LB.A. See 
advertisement in issue of July 14 for further 


particulars. 
NOVEMBER 1 City of St. Petersburg. 
NUMENT TO ALEXANDER II.—Particulars in our 
‘sue of August 18, 1910. 
DECEMBER 29. — Glasgow.-— Drsicw FoR A 
oRIDGE.—-Designs are invited (Alexander Thom- 
on Travelling Studentship) for a bridge. Pre 
mums of 601. and 20l. are offered. See adver- 
= in issue of December 24 for further par- 
Culiar 
> JANUARY 31, 1912. Australia. — Desians ror 
“DeRAL Capital City.—The Government of the 
mmonwealth of Australis invite competitive 
signs for the laying out of this Federal capital 
ity, See advertisement in issue of July 7 for 
ther partic ulars 
ogee 1, 1912.—A plan for the extension of the 
Premia of 1,0001. to 3751. 


Vv 
Mi 


} 
neth 
arune 


ty of Dusseldorf 


C nditions on ap slicatio: "hie 
Me : m to the € 
master, Dusex deoP e Chief Burgo- 


has Date. Newcastle-on-Tyne.A ScHoo. 
teoi architects practising in the city. Par- 
and-toad he Education Offices, Northumber- 
, pare. Nottingham. — Baptist Cuurcn 
tects — Limited to Nottingham archi- 
con soley ats from Messrs. Rorke & Jack- 
ct rs. King-street. Nottingham 
host’ Rochdale Infirmary.-Extensions 
Neessor. Mr. Alex. Graham, F.RIB.A. 
etemmandet Salford.— Extension of office 
read. Prev mm workhouse site at Eccles New- 
the Boar ms 201, and 101. Particulars from 
architente uardians, Salford. Limited to 
shi sing in Salford and district only. 
~ 
Contracts. 
BUILDING. 
The date 


stven at the com 
Para I py? mencement of each 
the nates of 4, Latest date when the conten, or 
may be sent in willing to submit tenders, 


Aug 1S 19 
Vor fms ~ - Capel. — Improvements, ere. 
Specificatio: 's to heating, ete., at the school. 


Wiltr; +’, ‘he Committee’s Architec . 
minster a Koinson, of Caxton House, : ~ 

sett, Barhar, iz. © Offices of Mr. W. H. Tomp- 
Avcusr 19. gu’ Capel, Tonbridge. 

tions and .jq5¢8tbotton.-Apprrroms.—Altera- 

botton. Mr fh po’ t©. reading-room at Star- 
Avcver 12. ‘we hnant, Starbotton, Skipton. 


baits to the W rE ncoml. Reparrs.—For re- 
\  OTKHOUSe, 


erkhouse Winchomnts Specifications at the 
é t IST ‘ we eA 
tion of @ mug Aberdeen.—Sreantne, ere —Erec- 


Kingseat, Newr  ting on the farm of Nether 
to accommodate the pel magn ieee 
Sbecifications seer: “a ur servants. Plans and 


t, and quantities from Mesars. 


D. & J. R. M‘Millan, architects, 105, Crown 
street, Aberdeen. 

AvGvust 14. —- Ashford..._Rai.ines, erc.-—-Ere« 
tion of iron railings and Bostwick gates at the 
Councii school. Specifications, prepared by the 
Committee's Architect, Mr. V. HoH Robinson, 
Caxton House, Westminster, with Mr. W. J 
Spicer, 19, Bank-street, Ashford, Kent. 

Avevust 14,—Burton-on-Trent.--Ho.pines 
Four Small Holdings, Rosliston. Drawings 
seen, and quantities, on deposit of I. ls., from 
Mr. Maurice Hunter, A.M. Inst.C.E., Surveyor, 
Bridge-street, Belper. 5 

Avaevusr 14.—Churwell.—Srasites.—Erection ot 
new stables in William-street, Churwell. Plans 
seen, and quantities from Mr. W. Schofield, 
Secretary Churwell Industrial Co-operative 
Society, Lad. 

Aveust 14. —- Devon. 
of four houses at Withycombe. 
fication with Mr. G. avis, 
Johnson's-place, Exmouth. : 

Avovsr 14. — Scotland. — SreapinG, etc.—For 
new steading, and alteration of dwelling-house 
at Greencraig Farm, Letterfourie Estate. Plans 
and specifications with Mr. W. Hendry, arcbi- 
tect, 91, West Church-street, Buckie, _ 

Aveust 15. — Langwathby. — ScHoots. 
Alterations to schools. Quantities from Mr 
J. H. Martindale, F.R.I.B.A., architect, Eagles- 
field Abbey Rooms, Castle-street, Carlisle. 

Avovust 15. — London. ALTeRaTions.—For 
alterations to Stoke Newington Post-office 
Drawings, specification, and conditions with Mr. 
Rutherford, H.M. Office of Works, Carlisle- 
place, Westminster, S.W. Quantities, on de 
posit of 11. 1s., from H.M. Office of Works, etce., 
Storey’s-gate, 5.W. g 

Acoust 15.—London.—-Extension.-.For exten- 
sion of dining-room at the General Post Office, 
North, E.C. Drawings, specification, and con- 
ditions with Mr. J. Rutherford, H.M. Office of 
Works, Carlisle-place, Westminster, S.W. Quan- 
tities and forms of tender from_H Office of 
Works, etc., -‘Storey’s-gate, S.W Deposit of 
ll. 1s. 

Avoust 15. — Nottingham. — Ursinats, eTc.—- 
Erection of latrines, urinals, horse troughs, ablu- 
tion benches, and cooks’ shelter. Quarter- 
master, South Notts Hussars, Park-row, Not- 
tingham. 

* Aveusr 15. Orsett. Inrinmary. — The 
Guardians of the Orsett Union invite tenders for 
new infirmary. See advertisement in this issue 
for further particulars 

Avcust 16. — wsbury. — Caurcn—For the 
restoration of the Woodkirk Church Plans and 
specifications seen, and information from Messrs. 
Hoare & Wheeler, architects, 11a, Orchard-street, 
jondon, W. Deposit of 21. 2s. 


Hovses.—For erection 
Plans and speci- 
architect, 4, 


portnan-squate, 
or quantities. 
AUGUST 16.—Saint Cleer..Root Hovst, ETC. 

Erection of a root house, new roofs, etc., at 
Lower Treworrick, Saint Cleer. Plans and 
specification from Mr. R. A. Courtney, Chureh- 
street. Liskeard. 

Avavust 17. — Aldershot.—-BakeHOUSE, ETC.-- 
For rebuilding bakehouse and alterations to 
premises, High-street. Plans and specifications 
seen, and information from Messrs. Friend 
Lloyd, architects, Aldershot 

Avovust 17.—Droylsden...SHops, FTC. Erec- 
tion of shops, new offices, etc. Deposit of 11. 1s 
to John B. Thornley, architect, Market-street, 
Darwen. 

Avevst 18. — Aylesbury. — Bur-pixc.—-Erec- 
tion of @ domestic science building. Plans and 
specifications with Mr. Fred Taylor, architect, 
Bourbon-street, Aylesbury. é : 

Avoust 18.—Birkby.--Restence.—Erection of 
a villa residence. Pians seen, and quantities 
from Mr. J. Berry, aa and surveyor, 3, 
) -place, Huddersfield. 
ee - Wakefield. —_Panrtitrons.- Erec- 
tion of partitions at the Otley North-parade 
Council school. Plans seen, and specifications 
with quantities, from the Education Architect, 
County Hall, Wakefield. Deposit of 11 aN 

Avever 19. Earlestown.——Hosprtat.-Erec- 
tion of an isolation hospital. Plans seen, and 
uantities, on deposit of 1. Is., from Mr. A. 
3owes, Surveyor, Town Hall, Earlestown. 

Avaust 21. — Coventry. — Morrvary, ETc.— 
Erection of a mortuary and extension of the 
laundry at the Union Workhouse. Particulars 
from Mr. T. F. Tickner, F.R.I.B.A., High-street- 
» ‘oventry s : 
ey oN Pochriw.-Hovses.—Erection of 
seven dwelling-houses. Plans and specifications 
with Mr. Joseph Payne, 7, Railway-terrace, 

chriw. 
gy oe 91. —. Preorchy.-—-ScHoor, ETC. ected 
tion of a Congregetions! cone rl Bley soa 

ification seen, and q s fro: 
+ ti and wotioe ‘hoes. architect, 3, Dumfries 


Mr. 
place, Cardiff. 


AvuGUst 22. —- Mansfield. Post-orrice.— Ere 
tion of a new post-office. Drawings, specifica 
tion, and conditions and contract with the Post 
master, Mansfield. Quantities, on deposit of 
ll. 1s., from the Secretary, HM. Office of Works 
etc., Storey's-gate, London, S.W 
*% AUGUST 23. -—- Barnet. — CieRk’s Orrices. 
The Guardians of the Barnet Union invite ten- 
ders for erection of Clerk’s offices at Wellhouse- 


le 

lane. See vertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 

AvuGcust 23. Oldham. W orxs.— Accommoda- 
tion for sane epileptics. Plans and specifica- 


tions and quantities from Mr. T. W. 
25, Queen-street, Oldham. 

* AvGust 23.—Romford.—ScuHoo..—-The Essex 
Education Committee (Romford District Sub 
Committee? invite tenders for new Counci! 
school See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars 

_AuGcust 24. -- Alcester. — ALTeRaTIONS, ETC.- 
Extensions and alterations to the premises ot 
the Alcester Co-operative Industria] Society 
Plans and specifications from Mr. John Johnson 
architect, 21, Unicorn-hill, Redditch. 

AvGust 24. London. CHURCH 
Methodist church, lecture hall, etc., in Lynwood 
road, Upper Tooting. S.W. Plans, specifications. 
etc., with Mr. A. H. Edwards, Secretary, 11, Fox- 
bourne-road, Upper Tooting, S.W. 

* AvGusT 25.— Birmingham. — Extension or 
Parcet Orrice. The Commissioners of H.M 
Works and Public Buildings invite tenders for 
extension of and alterations to Parce! Office 
See advertisement in this issue for further par 
ticulars. 

* AvGuUsT 26 Brighton.—-GramMak ScHoor 
~ [he Governors of the Brighton, Hove, and 
Sussex Grammar School invite tenders for erec- 
tion of a grammar school at junction of Old 
Shoreham and Dyke roads, Bnghton. See ad- 
vertisement in this issue for further particulars 

AvaGust 26 Eccles. Hovses Seostien of 
three houses in Corporation-road, Eccles 
qanntiioes from Mr. Edwin Parkes, Town Clerk, 

own Hall, Eccles, on deposit of 21. 2s. 

Aveust 28 Aberhill. —. Scpoo.t.—For pro- 
posed new school, Aberhill, Methil. Quantities 
and specifications, on deposit of 11. 1s., from Mr 
A. Watson Taylor, Clerk to the School Board, 


Buckhaven. 

* AvGusT 30. London, 8.W. STEWARD’S 
Hovuse.-The Metropolitan Asylums Board invite 
tenders for a house for the Steward at Western 
Fever Hospital, Seagrave-road, Fulham, S.W 
See advertisement in this issue for further par- 


ticulars 
Sheffield.—-Buitpincs.—Erec- 


Jenkins, 


Erection of 


_SepremsBer 5 
tion of buildings in Charlotte-street and Porto- 
bello-street. Drawings and specifications seen, 
and quantities from Messrs. Gibbs, Flockton, & 
Teather, architects, 15, St. James-row, Sheffield. 

Sepremper 6.—Birmingham.—Homes.—Erec- 
tion of two homes for infants at the Cottage 
Homes, Marston Green. uantities, on deposit 
of 2l., from Messrs. C. Whitwell & Son, archi- 
tects, 3, Newhall-street, Birmingham. 

SepremBeR 7. — Richmond..-Home.-—Erection 
of a receiving home for children at Parkshot 
Drawings and specifications with the architect. 
Mr. Edward J. Partridge, F.S.I.. MSA., of 
Bank-chambers, Richmond. Quantities on de- 
posit of 51. 

SerremBer 9% Clacton-on-Sea.-—S.iipways 
Construction of two Jarrah timber lifeboat slip- 
ways alongside the pier Plan and specification 
with the Engineer and Architect, Mr. W. 17 
Douglass, M.Inst.C_.E., 15, Victoria-street, West- 
mineter. London, 8.W Quantities on deposit 
of 11. 

No Date Coventry.—_Extenstons.—For ex- 
tensions to the Triumph Works, Priory-street 
Quantities from architect. Mr. T. R. J. Meakin, 
MSA. 11, Warwick-row, Coventry. 

No Date. ~Hawick.. Works.--Construction of 
roof ateel works, and boiler seating and chimney 


stack Quantities from Mr. Alexander Inglis, 
architect and surveyor, 12, Bridge-street. 
Hawick 

No Date. — Leeds.—-Appitions.--For additions 
to New Wortley Liberal Club. Mr. F. 
Rhodes, M.S.A:., architect, Upper Wortley, 


Leeds. 
No Date. - mange gy, AB omer -Altera- 
tions and additions to Cwmtyrmynach~Council 
School. Plans, specification, and particulars 
from the County Architects, Messrs. Deakin & 
Howard Jones, M.S.A., Plas Ynys, Borth, §.0 

No Date. — Middlesbrough.—V1tLas.—Erec- 
tion of two semi-detached villas in Acklam-lane 
Messrs Moore Archibald, architects, 27, 
Albert-road, Middlesbrough : 

No Dare.--Romford.—- oot.-~Erection of a 
new Council school. Deposit of 2i. 2s. to the 
architect. Mr A. 8. R. vy, 214, Bishopsgate, 
London, E.C.. before August 28. 
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_ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


The date given at the commencement each 
paragraph is the latest date when the er, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 

Avucust 12.Callan, Ireland. —Tanks.—Erec- 
tion of two concrete storage water tanks. Plans 
and specification with Mr. M. J. Lynch, Cel, 
Workhouse, Callan. 

AvuGcust 14. — a. HeatinG.--Recon- 
struction and rovement of the heating 
apparatus in the ie nfants’ and girls’ departments 
of the Victoria Council School. lans and 
specifications seen, and form of tender from Mr. 
John England, Borough Engineer, Willow 
Depéot, Wrexham. 

AvGust 21.-- Little Mill.--Reservors, etc. 
Construction of a reservoir and laying main 
service pipes at the Reformatory School, Little 
Mill, Mon. _ and 8 mn og | with Messrs. 
Loughor & Co., Bank-c mbers, Pontypool. 

Avacust 24. Torquay. Reservors.—For 
covering four service reservoirs. Drawings seen 
and specification and quantities, on deposit of 
3l. 3s., from Mr. Samuel C. Chapman, 
M Inst.C.E Water Engineer, Town Hall- 
chambers, Torquay 

Avocust 31. — Wanstead.—-Srewace.—Construc- 
tion of detritus and septic tanks, engine-house, 
office and store, storm-water tanks, etc. Plans 
and specification’seen, and quantities from the 
engineers, Messrs. Willcox, Raikes & c Reed, of 
63. Temple-row, Birmingham. need of 51. 5s. 

SEPTEMBER 4 Swinton. Baripces.——-Recon- 
struetion of six bridges on the Swinton and 
Knottingley Joint Railway. Plans a a and 
specification and quantities from Mr. H. J. Rud- 
gard. District Eagineer, North- Rw lag Railway, 
Scarborough Bridge. York 

Serremper 6. — Hull. — Brivces, etc. — The 
North-Eastern Railway ‘invite tenders for the 
construction of three bridges and the diversion 
of the Marfleet drain at Southcoates. Plans seen, 
and specification and quantities from Mr. C. F. 
Bengough, the Company's Engineer, York. 

SepreMsBerR 13. --Ellesmere...Tower.-—Erection 
of a ferro-concrete water tower. Plan and_con- 

itions from Mr. Isaac Carr, M.Inst C.E., Farn- 
Ww ile: Widnes 


FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 
etc. 

Aveaust 12 Kirkcaldy. — ParntinG.—-For 
painting girders of the harbour branch railway 
bridge. Specification from the Burgh Surveyor. 

Avcusr 14, — Braintree. -- Parntins. — For 
painting, etc., at the County High School 
Specifications with Mr. J. Gleave, Clerk to the 
Committee, County High School, Braintree. 


Nature of Appointment. 





*DIRECTOR oy GOVERNMENT BUILDING WORKS 


®INSTRUCTOR 1s VALUATION TABLES & BOOKKEEPING The Polytechnic 


SASSISTANT CIVIL ENGINEER .. 


THE BUILDER. 


—— 14.-Mastings.—Pamtine.—For 
lodges. er rong i the b sme. 

ro pecification from the song 

ur. F a. H. Palmer, aioe wn Hall, 
astin 

Avco tae 15 : - & aimee. ee orien. Spegit or? sha 
paintin at the County laboratories. 
tion with the County Architect, - Wink 
more, 73, Duke-street, Chelmsford. 

Avausr 16. @.—PAatntTine, 
-For painting the buildines: iy ‘he Floating 
Hospital. Specifications from Mr. R. 8. Holmes, 
Caledonian-buildings, 146, Pilgrim-street, New- 
pre rene Bo 

Avausr 16.—Renfrew.—Pairine.—For execu- 
tion of painter work at Dykebar Asylum, near 
Paisley. Specification and schedule, on deposit 
of 11, 1s., from Mr. J. Caldwell, Clerk, County- 
buildings, Paisley. 
AvGusr 17. 


mt.——Repains, etc.—For paint- 


ing and repairs at the Reusredon Council — 


Se oa Specifications by the architect, Mr. 
W- pobineon Caxton House, Westminster, 
a ry Mr. .. Cook, Snettisham House, 
Bethersden, ‘Kahferd, Kent. 

Aveust 19, - Blairgowrie. - - Parntine.--For 
painting the steel and ironwork of Caputh 
Bridge. Specification from Mr. G. Wyllie, Road 
Surveyor, Blairgowrie, Scotland. 

Avoust 21. —- London. —- Parntine, erc.—For 
painting and decorating at the West Islington 
Public Library, Thornhill-square, N. yo ca- 
tion and form of tender from the rough 
Engineer, Mr. J. Patten Barber, at the Town 
Halil, Upper-street, N. Deposit of 11. 1s. 

Aveust 24.—Hastings.-—Parntinc.—-For paint 
ing at the Workhouse. Specifications from the 
architects, Messrs. A. W.. Jeffery & Son, 1s, Have- 
lock-road, gen 
* Avaust 24 mdon, E.—-PatTinc anp Re- 
PAIRING.—The Stepney Guardians invite tenders 
for exterior painting and repairing works, at their 
Workhouse, St. Leonard-street, romley-by-Bow, 
E. See advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 

Avauset-28. -—- Barrow-in-Furness.—-PaInTING. 

For pointing the w and ironwork at the 
electricity wor Specification from the Borough 
Electrical Engineer, Electricity Works. 


ROADS, SANITARY AND WATER 


WORKS. 
Aveusr 14. Ashton - in - Makerfield. 
SEWERAGE. Construction of a public sewer. 


Plans seen, and specification and camilbion, on 
deposit of 10s. #4, from Mr. T. Burgess. Sur- 
veyor, Council Offices, Ashton-in-Makerfield. 
AvGust 14.—Dundee.—-Srwenace.-For laying 
cast-iron pipe outfall sewer. Plans and aspeci- 


Public Appointments. 





~ties from Mr. J. 


: 


[AvGustT 11, igi 


fications ssen, quantities from M 
Noe aga City | og 91, Commercia-sirer 


AuGUs? scar renga onte f STREETS. 
works. eae specications, 3 apes 
from Mr. J cMillen, Barveyor. Findon 
Ontoen Shiremoor, Newcastle-on-'l yne ; 
Avoust 14.-Wrex ~-SEWER.——F or relaying 
sewer. Plans and specification see, - 


and quant) 
ngland, Borough Engineer. 


bef ge “py m. 
—~ Stockton-on-Tees. - -Sr 

Eg aiine paving, and channelling, rag 
streets. Plans and specification from the Sur 
verge, 1 Mr J. Sodan. Finkle-street, Stockton. 

AUGUST 22. ~~Meath.—Sewerace.—Const 
pe stoneware socket pipe sewers. Sireetnes an 
— i and Cyantitios, on deposit of 


Mr. th 
A.M Inst.C. et Engineer and Sur ) _ 
street. Neai h oe & Su: veyo t jn 
UGUsT 22.-Pontllanfraith.—-Roap.— Fo 
struction of the Cwmfelinfach new road. Plan 
seen, and Speetieotivg and quantities from the 
Surveyor, Watkin Edwards, Counci! 
Offices, Pontllanfraith, Wales. Deposit of 2I. % 
Avaust 2%. ton.—Sraeers. —For private 
street improvem Plans and specifications 
with the orough ngineer, Town Hall, Luton 
AvGusr 2. -—B ey. — Setrs. — Supply 
gronite setts. Forms of tender from Mr 
ritchard, Surveyor, 18, Nicholas-street, Burnie 
Avcusr’ 31.— antage.— WAGE.—Laying of 
stoneware and cast-iron outfall sewers, and con. 
struction of purification works, and the construc. 
tion of an approach road. Drawings sod 8 
eations seen, and quantities from a 
William errs: Engineer and Ea East 
Challow, Wantage, on deposit of 21. 2s. 
Sepremper 4.-— Bromley. — MATeRrALs. — For 
supply of road materials. Mr. E. Haslehurst, 
Clerk, Council Offices, Park House, Bromley. 


Sepremser 4. — Coalville. — Roan. — For th 
makige-up of Ashby-road. Plans seen, an 
ification a ae from Mr. Leonard L 
aldwin, A.M.Inst.C.E., Surveyor, Municipa 
Offices, Coalville. Deposit of 11. 1s, 
Serremser 12. ford.—-GRanrte.-—Supply of 
about 2,800 tons of broken granite. Particulars 
from Mr. Greenshields, A.M.Inst.C_.E 
ey me 9 Engineer and Surveyor, Town Hal! 


No Dare. —- Merioneth...Drarvace, ere.—Fo: 
drainage and other work at the infants’ Counc: 
school, Dolgelley. Plans, specification, and par 
ticulars from the County Architects, Messrs 
Deakin & Heward Jones, M.S.A., Plas Yn 
Borth, S.O. 














*MATERIALS or Nos, 2 anv 4, PIMLICO-ROAD, Etc. 





*MTRLS., FITTGS., Erc., or “‘QUEEN’S HEAD,” PUTNEY BDGE.-RD. —On the Prems. Horne & Co. 


eS : | Applicatio 
} ' pplication 

By whom Advertised. Salary. tele 

coral, Memeleat eee | ---— ig Spl | 

Govt. of New South Wales ... | 4,00 ,0001, per annum Neat ane angst ee i Aue. 3B 

See advertisement in this issue... .................. As No date 

Admiralty 2001, per annuin No date 

Nature and Place of Sale. By whom Offered. Bs 
Sole be unter White, Berry, & Taylor...................00 iepvaciec ence celeste pe : 

‘ ; Aug. bl 

James Harris & Son. Sept. 18 


*FREEHOL D PROPERTY, HANTS—Dolphin Hotel, Southampton 


RECENT SALES—Continued from page 174. 
By C. C. & T. Moore. 
Mile End.—25 and 27, Lockhart-st., u.t. 51 yrs., 


g.r 102., w.r. 721. 16s. £310 
136, 140, und 142, Bow Common- la., “at. 

51 yrs., g.r. 181., w.r. 1301. . : 545 
8, 10, and 12, Portman- i A w.r. 501. 16s. 470 
20, Asheroft: rd., u.t. yrs., g.r. 4l., w.r. 301. 180 
32, 34, and 36, Leatherdale: st., u.t. "123 yrs., 

gr. 3L., wr. ‘i. 230 
23, 27, 29, and 31, Carlton: rd., u.t. 14} JT Se 

g.r. 12/., w.r 1441. 325 

Limehouse.—6 and 8, Farrance- at., u.t. 354 yrs., 
g.r. 71., W-r. . 3 Bs 320 
Poplar. 3A, 36, 37, ned 38, Zetiand- ate + “ut. 

54 yrs., &.F- ‘RL, w.r. 1301 635 
land 3, Spey- -st., u.t. 54 yrs., g. Tr. Bl, w.r. 651. 31S 
28 and 30, Sturry. st., f., w.r. 541. 128. : $85 

Stratford.—4l, Fairland. rd., u.t. 77 yrs., g.¥. 
— l6s., w.r. 331. 16s. 235 

, Mathews Park-rd., u.t. 77 yrs., g.r. 31, 
w. r. 33l. 16s. 170 

Hackney.—18 and 19, Speldhurst rd. and Ler. 
201., ut. 28 yrs., gr. 2l., Wh, Fob Cb os civnceeves Sn) 

Cc lapton. 62, Blurton-rd., ut 62 yrs., 2.7, 
41. 108 , w.r. 31. 4a. ......... 200 

Bow. —16, nay 5 _ ut. 353 yrs, yar. 

4l, 10s., w.r. 411, 1 mi 190 

43, Orwell- rd., u.t. ope gr 4. w. r. S11. 4a. 115 
Kilburn.—157 , 159, 161, and 163 Brondesbury- 
villas, of ' 84 yrs., g-r. 401., e.r. 2001, SRO 
By Lewis & Spain. 
Brighton.—42, Temple-st., f., p. . 450 


ty Stimson & Sons. 
Edgware-rd.—No, 183(s.), u.t. 93 yrs., g.r. 61, 68.. 


y.r. 1301. 470 
New Cross.—42, Erlanger. rd. +» u.t. 57 yrs., g.r, 
5l., e.¥. 421... penbedonndscohees 420 


Haggerston.—66, and 68, Angrave-st., u.t. 


273 yrs., g.r. 61., w.r. 681. 18s. £195 
Islington. — ~57, St. Peters. at., u.t. 34 yrs., g. r. 
, w.r. 401. 160 
Kentish were ~94, Islip- st., u.t. 38 yrs., ep &.F. 
81. 8s., y.r. 38I. 175 
Sudhenn 09° and 31, St. “Marys- rd., u.t. 22 yrs., 
g.r. 15l., y. and w.r, 881. 12s. ...... 190 


By Morris, MargsHatt, & Poon. 
Llanidloes, Montgomery. —Glynne and Llan- 
wnog cpp 3,390 acres, f. ...... 35,618 


J. Kirrow & Son 
Tintagel, ¢ Bhan de — Wharncliffe Estate, __ 
acres, f. 48,212 
July 28. By Fait w, Cansen. 
ged 10, 12, and 14, Stewart- wi, £5. Wa. 


16s 575 
Chelsea. —13, Gunter. gr. xe ‘wt. 43 yrs., ‘fg. r. 5h, 
e.r, SOL 310 
er ng —1 to 9 (odd), Oldfield- rd., ut. 88 
yrs., 271. 108., w.r. 1691.. 570 
ll to if (odd), Oldfield. rd., wt. 88 yrs., ‘¢. r. 
ee RETINA a een ane 470 
— Ham. —I7, 19, 21, and 23, Colston- re ut. 
rod an g.r. 161. 16s., w.r. 1141, 8s. +S 
Syden -—1 and 2, King Edward’s- a, t. 
90 yrs., g.r. 221. i0s., e. and y.r, 901............ 255 


By Foster & CrasFie.p. 

Stoke Ne n.— Drayton-pk., f.g. rents 141., 

reversion in 65 yrs. SL 

Gillespie-rd , f.g.r. 101., reversion in 66 yrs. ‘ 

Wandsworth Common. —Bolingb roke-gr., f.g.r. 

SH, 10s., reversion in 66 yrs. ... 180 

By W. B. Havvert. 

Barnsbury.-—5, Ellington-st., f., y.r. 401. _..... 420 
Holloway.- 0, Hollingsworth. st., ut, 32 yrs. i 

68. Thy COE hei ssibvan 10 


Peer rere! 








By Hussny, Wascort, & Co. a 
Bayswater.—16, Chepstow-pl., ty. 60. £770 
7, Westbourne Park-rd., ut. Séyrs.,¢.r. 12!., 


r. 601. lad 
bia 34, Alexander-st., u.t. 38 yrs., g.r. 15i., oo 
9M, WOR ge ged saestee - 
8, Durham-ter., u.t. 38 yrs., g.7. 101., p. 
By Wrirorp, Dixon, & Winper. 
Finchley.--12, 13, and 14, Salisbury-ter., |. i 
wer. 781... viidelaataatio’s P 
Long-la., Penrith, and plot of saad, f., yor. gb 
SB ss asda psncouccdcanenaimeesthans : $74 
Eversleigh-rd., two plots of land, f. ‘ds 
By Renpert & Sawpye. 
Buckfastleigh East, Devon.- are at 770 
Scorriton Farms, 208 a. 3 r. 16 p., f = 
By Arruvur Rurrer, Sons, & Co. 
~~ St. Edmund's, Suffolk.—32, Horringer rd, 990 
senxcedigndes ehaibaierienndiotcessanivibannereenscsteee 5 


110, Fornham-rd., f. .......2....-.00ceeecerre 5 
By Hunt & Peppar. 
Botesdale, "s Suffolk.—Abbot’s Hall Farm, 16: 2,000 
DOGG, Bo Sacincdcts i tiidbancesaderereseeess 
By J. Hanwarorp & Son. oa 
arm Devon.—Agricultural ee | 5 + 497 


prey . By SaLrer, Simpson, & Sons. 
nuns ~—Burnham 


orfo Deep 91,650 
dale and ’ Faris, 2,016 acres, f. ai, 
By H. W. & C. Spriman. ag 
wae Cane, Norfolk,—Letehmere Farm, | 160 
Thorpe-next-Norwist, Novfolk“@ "andy 
klyn-ter., * seanee eetreaereenerete wocuersnvenssree* 


AU 


Navenby, 
acres, 


Duxford, | 
Ji 
at aa 


Cc wrundale, 
Ol a. 
Thornhé 


B: 
Mitcham. 
bese 


31 sad ‘ 
1. 


Notting I 
reversi 
si ng 
Ry 
Rethnal ( 6 
sion in 


Stamford 
68 yrs., 
I 
Leamingto! 
farm, 1 
By 
Kantwich, 
94 acre: 
August 1. 
Fulham, Ki 
version 


Dulwieh.— 
101. 10s, 


Wandswort 
6 yTS., 
By F 
Hackney.— 
for Sy 
S10N ... 
Augus 
East Ham, 
lease for 
possess! 
Walthamst 
St. Georges 


Clerkenwell 
22 yrs., | 
Angus 
Cobham, § 


f., p. 


Pimlico,—-& 


zr. &., | 


Contractic 
und-rent 
hy aye g 
or freehe 
possession ; 
rental; qr. 
ut. for une 
years; la. fe 
square ; pl. | 
av. for aven’ 
grove; bh. 
offices ; g, f 
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“THE BUT 
from the Offic, 
at the prepai 
Mornang & Post 

To Canada, 


he Publisher 


PRICES 


*.* Our aim 
eeevas qe price 
Quality and 
which shoul 
this informa 


Best Stock: 
Picked Stoel 
Per 


Plettons 
st Fare 
Red 


Best sted Pre 
n F; 
Beno 
Staffordsh; 

» Bullnose 

st § torte 
ire Brick 
Guazep : 
Bes Bri 








git 


Mr. Jas 
rcial-street, 


For street 
id barticu- 
or, Counei! 


or relaying 
nd quanti 
Engineer. 


- STREETS. 

hg, etc., of 
mn the Sur 
. Stockton 


onstruction 
aWiNngS and 

‘Thomas. 
r, Orchard 


For con 
oad. Plans 
8 from the 
8, Counci 
nt of 2. ds 
OF private 
eci fications 
all, Luton 
- Supply C 
m Mr. 
at, * ole 
-Laying of 
8, and con- 
1@ construc: 
|} and spec 
Mr. John 
reyor, East 
is. 
ALS. — For 
Haslehurst, 


. Bromley, 


~For thi 
seen, ani 
Leonard L 
Municipa 


Supply of 
Particulars 
f Inst.C.E 
Town Hal! 


tL. Erc.—For 
nts’ Counc 
mm, and par 
cts, Messrs 


Plas Yn 


Application 
to be in 


Aug. > 
No date 
No 


daté 


Date 
of Sale 


Aug. 15 
Aug. 17 
Sept. 18 


£770) 


Ao) 
200 


noe 
360 


, 165 2000) 


Oe 
’ 


7,487 


is. 


Deep 91,650 


AucusT II, 19! 1. 


Joseru EB. WALTER. 


By hi 
Navenby, Lines.~ “Agricnl ‘ — a £14,000 
acres, 
Som, & Brap. 
a Dicer, Som, BREAD, . 380 


Duxford, Cs ambs.— 
July 31 


Ne east Kent. 1,700 


f. , 

Crundale, "Kent. 9,500 

Dl a, 2r. 8 pat Sicagss 
Thornham- field {a Or. "¥ ( ea iasakab aunt wo 

By Fae Sons, & GLASIER. 

Mitchain.—1 to 10, Sarahs-pl., f., w.r. 1371. lés. 620 

By Wx. Hoveston. 
Walthamstow.—8, Shrubland-rd., u.t. 88 yrs., 


-By Daxy & Lecas. 
hess fields, 44. 0 r. 10 Pes 


g.r. 5l. 58.5 Ps. 185 
$1 and 33, Gosport.rd. is. , ut. 67 vm. gr. sa. 
101, y. and @.¥. ¢ mt ‘ 

By MeLRose & ‘Rossen LL. 
Notting Hill.—Norland-rd., f.g. rents 241., ‘a 
reversion in 31 yrs. ; 
Princes-rd., fg. rents 15t. 10s., “reversion in “- 
R yrs. : { 
Bethnal Green. _Norton- st., fg. r. “16l., ‘rever- ae 


gion in 17 YTB. ......-+-+ 
By BeYNoLps & ‘Rises. 
Stamford Hill,—128 and 1%, Olinda-rd., u.t. 
68 yrs, gro 10, wor, S71, 48. ........ 115 
By Grorer Lovertt & Sens: 
Leamington Hastings, Warwick. ean 


farm, 157 acres i 1,900 
By Henry Master & Sous. 
¥antwich, Cheshire.—Marshfield Bank Farm, 
94 gee, E. accscncaceecsdrisnccsseobannenteontenecis neces 5,825 
August 1.-Broap, Wiursutre, & Pexwr. 
Fulham, Kelvedon road, f.g. rents 25/, 4s., re- on 


version in 83 yrs.. 
By Huwter & Hunrer. 
Dulwieh.—50, Dulwich-road, u.t. 57 yrs., ¢.r 
\( a vr. Mics L530 
By 8S, WALKER & Soy. 
Wandsworth Common.—279, Trinity-road, u.t. 
% yrs., gr. LL. Ls., er. appa 500 
By Frevret, Apams, & Waxxtt. 


Hackney.-Mare-street, Rail Tavern, lease 
for 48 yrs, at 1001., with goo anise 
sion saki.qvardnachaddsmitsaaansialammmbaaatanntensae 15,000 
August 2.—By Jonzs, Sox, & Dar. 
Kast Ham,—Barking-rd., ‘Katherine ye 
lease for 28 yrs., at 6Ol. , with — and 
POSSESSION . 2.250 
Walthamstow. —765, Lea Bridge- rd. “ p. 425 
St. Georges East.—68, Red Lion-st., " P 115 


By G. Pearce & Sons, 
( — nwell.— Pine st., ig. rente S4., ut, 
2 er. 4. suibieda ; 2) 
; ane 3.—By Buck.amp & Soxs. 
Cobham, Surrey.—Fairmileavy., Greyhouse, 
f., p. pee 1,200 
By C. H. Baowr. 
mlico,—22, Westmoreland- st., u.t. dean yrs., 
gr. 8l., er. 5, ..... smianioas 190 


Contractions used in these bi lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 
— opr Mg. r. i coc ground-rent; ig.r. for 
und-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent ; r. for rent; 

tf r freehold; ¢. for coppholle 1. for awa Be p- for 
possession ; e.r, for estimated rental; w.r. for weekly 
rental ; qr. for quarterly rental ; y.r. for yearly rental ; 
ut. for unexpired term; p.a. for per annum yrs. for 
years; la. for lane ; st. for street; rd. for aq. for 
aquare ; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace ; cres. for ereasent ; 
ay. nate avenue; gdns. for gardens; yd. il! gr. for 
0; bh for beerhouse ; p.h. for public-house; 0. for 
ces; 8, for shops; ct. for court, 


——*-o-—_—_ 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


py 





THE BUILDER” (Published W. 

rom eekly) 

tom rote bps residents in any part =o the Utins prance 
S. Prepaid rate of 198, ann 

“ nas Pot in London and ite oubarie. — Geaoany ” videy 

Rurope, Am ere tree, 2is. 8d. per annum; and to all parts of 

ee., Se. per a ustralis, New Zealand, India, China, Ceylon, 








Remitr tances mae: 
The payable to J. MORG AN) sh 
Publisher of THE BUILDER,” © Ccertns eeeanel te 
—_ 
— 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


* Our aim in thi list is poss: 

of his toninis malian 

om We Prices « of materiale, hot necessarily ang sede g 
lity and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact 


Which should be rer 
this ialitiens: pr mbered by those who make use of 


BRICKS, &e, 
Per 1000 c . . : 

es iaeiic Alongside, in River, 2 a. a, 
cked Stocks fow Fi, ings Ti rrtsteemnnssncenee te ; 

Per 1000, ; elivered at Railway Depit. 

Flettons “war . £ a. d, 
st Fazei, Double Headers 13 7 6 
Red = : One Side and two 

Best Red Bie »32 0 nae 17 7 6 
Ruabon Facies e 1 O Two ies and 

BluePresse.1 one End ........ 18 7 6 

Stafordshire.. FIs O ae & a 5 17 6 

Winose ‘i ) a t 
Pin gurbridie slic Poy nn Str tch’rs 40 17 6 
Tricks >} } 

uizeo Bricks," Quoina,Bullnose, a 
Ivory Gust’ D’ble Stretchers 16 7 § 
Stretchers . , Double Headers 13 

Headers." 1017 6 OneSideandtwo  ® 
oe Bull “se ha a yw? ¢ 

D’bie Sunt Flats 14 7 6 cee eae aad 

gen” Stretchers 16 5 Ps End ...... 18 7 6 
econd Qualit plays & ee 15 17 6 


y White J 
per 20 Dipped Salt Glazeil, 21 


THE BUILDER. 


BRICKS, &c. (Continued). 


2 
Best Ground Bins Line Lime 19 ® per on, 
Nore—The cement or lime is exclusive “ 
ordinary charge for sacks. 
Grey Stone 


the 


yard delivered. 


Lime 12s, 64. per 
Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 27s. 0d. per ton at rly dpt. 


STONE. 
Per Ft. Cube. 


Bata Stowe — delivered on road bitaccat s. 4. 
ot 


PEAPR EER AREER ALERT ERE E REO REEEPOROORSOREESOO EEE ER OES EREEEE 


Rie Srose (20 ft. average) — 
Brown Whitbed, delivered on road 
caeue © Dept, Nine Elms De 


White De Bassbeds daiversd . . waggons 
Pimlico Wharf ideas 
Per Ft. Cube, ow at Railway Depét. 


Ancaster in blocks.. 110 Closeburn Red 
blocks 1 6 Freestone........... 


in 
PE cccicmssicives 23 


Yor« Stosz—Robin Hood Quality. 
Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway tats 8. 
Scappled random block SRE 21 
Per Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway Dey Z 
6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (un 
Oe i cucesaseewen 2 
6 in. rubbed two sides ditto, | EER SEI 2 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes)............. 0 
2 in. to 2 in. sawn one side slabs (random sizes) 0 
Be Sas BO Bh Bek, GING, GIRO. vnc ecdinccccectsconceoscones 0 


Harp Yorxr— 
Per Ft. Cube, pied at Railway Depot. 


— random bloc 
Per Ft. ery Delivered at Railway Depot. 
ae eg spsntecoiae inansenaicendoaden 


per.) 2. 2 
Gin. va hy two sides ditto... a 
3 in, sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) ein 
2 in, self-faced random flags ................cc-cecceceeeee 0 


SLATES, 


Per 1000 of 1200 at Railway Depdt. 
{n. In. £s. 4, In. In. £ s. 
20x10 best biue 20 « 10bestEur’ka 
unfading green 15 17 
20x12 ditto ...... Wx 12ditto ......18 7 
18x 10 ditto ...... 13 5 
16 «8 ditto...... 
20 x a 
EER 


2 6 
1317 6 


ETS 13 6 O 
2x12 12 ditto ‘poo 1315 0 
16x8 ditto ......... 7 5 0 mR, 
1810 x10 ‘ditto mended 9 12 
P 2 6 16x8 ditto......... 612 
16x8 ditto......... 612 6 


TILES. 
At Railway Depot. 
Do, Ornamental({ per 
TEN -Stdetiicekinnin nck 52 
Hip and Valley 
Sk 8 eee 
Best bon red, 
brown, or brindled 
(Edw’ds)(perl000) 57 


~t 


Hip (per doz.)... 4 0 per doz.). oe 
Valle : valent ver doz.) 3 
Staftorde: t Hanley) 
. Reds or Brindled 
faced (per 1000)... 50 0 2 RR 42 
and-made sand- 
faced (per 1000) 45 
Hip (per doz.)... 4 
Valley(per doz.) 3 


WooD. 

Buttpiye Woop. At per standard. 

Deals : 7 open , Sg and4in. 2 s. d. 2 s. 

lli .4 00 15 10 

Deals: best 3 by 9 sintuaptaedieseichi biebaren 1310 0 14 10 
Battens: best 24 in. by7 7 in. and 

Sin., and 3in. by 7in.and8in. 11 10 0 12 10 

Battens : best 24 by Gand3by6... 010 0 


8. d. 


Ly 


3 
6 
14 


73 


6 


UF bo « 


da. 


6 


0 
6 


0 
0 
6 


d. 
0 
0 


0 


less than 


7 in, and 8 in. 


Deals: seconds ............2......000+ 1 0 Oless 

Battens: seconds ..................... 010 0 » 

2 in. by in. and 2in. by6in.... 910 0 .. 1010 0 

2 in. by 44 in. and 2 in. by 5 in. 900 10 0 0 

Foreign Sawn Boards— 

lim and 1} in, by 7 in. .. . 010 0 more than 
battens. 

8 Pe cesses. 1 00 7 


Fir timber: best middling Danzig 


or Memel(average senelications 5 0 0 
ES EEN OE ‘ew 6... &-&¢ 
Small timber (8 in. tol0in.)... 317 6 .. 40 0 
Small timber (6 in.to8in.)....3 5 0 .. 310 0 
Swedish balke ....................... 312 6... 3900 
Pitch-pine timber (30 ft. average) 4100 .. 550 


Jousrrs’ Woop. At per standard. 


White Sea: first yellow ay 


EET | LN 410 0 210 0 
3 in, by 9 in. ......... Aiitiigdisisiicens 2210 0 2310 0 
in.and 3in, by7in. 17 0 18 0 0 
Second deals,3in. byllin. 19 0 0 2 00 
” ” Sin. by Pin. 18 0 0 19 10 .0 
Ba’ yey 40 0 15 0 0 
Third deals, 3 
i ete 0 ib 0 0 
Battens,2} in.and 3in. by7in. 11 10 0 1210 0 
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wooD (Continued). 
At per standard. 


eunbeny: first yellow deals, £ a. 4, £ s. 4. 
Es WEE Whe caconmseosacnensonces 2110 0 .. 210 0 
BOs Sims By OAM. ocsssccccesesecss te 0... WW O 

Aiiiadikcdesibibletrceuseees Ow B ¢ @ 
Second yellow deals, 3 in. by 
PM telinelbiinsinkscnsdcuncscenavecanane 610 0. 710 0 
BGs S fh. Bey O tM, ...ccccnccccceces 00... 60 6 
‘aiethnibiiihaseaisnnatnetineesens 100. 120 96 
Third yellow deals, Sin.by 11 in. 18 0 0... “UW O 
is I OP OR cccscertentoccasce + wee 
INI ctu cinsicincompeennonsenstuadl 10 Sa: me OO 
White Sea and Peters’ = 
First white denie, Z3in.byllin. 15 00... 16 6 O 
” Sin.by9in. 14 0 0... 1410 0 
a a te » 2 eee y 
Second white deals,3in.byllin. 4 0 6 ... 15 0 0 
” » Sinby9in. 1B 00 .. 4 0 6 
sdinaeiheiiiniadetonioweins wwo... U6 oOo 
Pitch-pine: deals ............:c-<c00 19 0... 2 0 0 
Under 2 in. thick extra............ 9owo.. 100 
Yellow Pine—First, regular sizes 0 0 upwards. 
Oddments ......... ONSET IO 00 . 
regular sizes ............ 3 0 0 o 
ST Aislctiiabiiscbicinnpindimipdinnasdicnn 390 ~ 
Kurai Pine—Planks perft.cube. 0 3 6 .. 0 5 0 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 
pr ane aeinlibadbenacis 2 25a 2 » . 
026... 026 
Wainscot Oak Logs, per ft. cube 056 .. 060 
Dry Wainscot Oak, waste sup. as 
A 0 8... 0 0% 
2 in. do. OF ss - 

Dry Stahogeiny—Houndran, Ta- 

basco, per ft. super. as inch.. 0 10 o- 3:3 


0 

0 

0 
Selected, Figury, per ft. super. 

asinch .... e228 us: - 8 24 

Dry Walnut, American, per ft. 

0 

x 

0 


super. as inch . em 4. €. 2 €@ 
Teak, per load ... 8200... 200 

American Whitewood "Planks, 
per ft. cube ............... ff pas & 

Prepared F Flooring, ete.— Per square. 

I in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
shot 013 6 017 0 

1 in. in. by 7 7 in. . yellow, planed and 
Oomuo. 01s 0 

tin. by? 7 in. yellow, planed and 
matched 016 0. 10 0 

1 in. by 7 in. white, planed a and 
shot .. 012 0 014 6 

1 in. by 7 7 in. white, p laned and 
matched... OW 6 015 0 

1} in. by 7 in. white, planed and 
matched .. 0150... O16 6 

in. by 7 in. “yellow, matched 
and or V jointed brds. O11 0... O13 6 
1 im. by 7 in. - ” 040... O18 6 
= by 7 in. white - - ome .. OU @ 
in. by 7 in, 012 9 015 0 


6 in, at 6d. to 9d. per square less than 7 in. 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
In London, or delivered 
Railway P eae per ton. 


Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary . s. d. £ s. d, 

sections ... ae SO iw F 10 0 
Compound Girders, ordinary 

UE sa ctininintmerrmnscintninmives 900 1 0 06 
Steel Compound Stanchions ...... li 0 0 12 0 0 
Angles, Tees, and Channels, ordi- 

DOTY SOCKIONS ......-...00.c0-ceesee00 900... 00 0 
Flitch Plates ... ra. 6... 6 


Cast Iron Columns & Stanchions, 
including ordinary patterns .. 710 0 .. 810 0 


METALS. 
Per ton, in London. 
&.a..4 £2 s. 


Inox— 
900 


Coens TOG cvccenssccsenterenceeses 810 0 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 
merchant quality ae 8 15 
Staffordshire * ‘Marked Bars” . 10 
Mild Steel Bars ..................-+ 8 15 
oop Seem, See eee Aer 9 5 
Galvanised......... 177 0 
"and upwards, according to size and gauge. ) 
Sheet [ron Black— 
Ordinary awe peksisaiaaidl 915 0 .. - 
7 - ES 0 0... _— 
2s ae - 
Sheet ‘Tron, Gientn fiat, ordinary quality— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 
3 YY Sees 150 0 
Ordinary aan ose. and 24g. =e 10 oO 
Sheet tron, Galvanised, flat, best 
Coeey sizes to 20 g. 
. Be and 24 g. . ¥ 


Galvanised Cunagunel thaaie= eeta— 
Ordinary am, = to Sft. De. 14 10 
. = 4 7 

Best Soft Steel Sheste’ 6 ft. by 2ft. 
mo Soft Stoel Sheet, i. & sen 12 6 
oe 2 : 

DR Ws scicnsisenns 
Cut "Nails, 3 in. to 6 in. 1 ERE 10 0 
(Under 3 in., usual trade extras.) 


LEAD, &e. : 
Lxav—Sheet, English, 4lb. and up 7 3 
ils 17 15 
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ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF 
STOCK SIZES.* 


Per m, Delivered. 














THE BUILDER. 
























[AuGusT 11, 1911. 









SELBY.—For construction of 


t at 
depot. | Mr. Bruce cottages ut the 



















fs iB saanncene £1,500 0 O1J, ~ Corr...... Oo 0 48 
Foster... 1,455 11 0| Lister,Brocke °°. 
H. Foster ...... 1,3891510| & Co, Brig. 
J. Kay ......... 136616 °0| house* _... 1,355 6 6 








fe ayn eg —For erection of & Bix Cottages 
and six in Happishurgh, for the Sm. alburgh 


kes & Latten, 151, College-road, 






































ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF . orwich* ¢ sddchnaebcg the pepesvdeceadepdceesieces £15350 
STOCK SIZES.* Denotes accepted, t Denotes provisionally accepted, } For twelve cottages. , 
Per Ft., Delivered. TIBENHAM.— 
4 Hartley's ............ Rolled, Ox- ASLACTON (Norfolk).—For alterations andimprove- — gchoo] -— ‘For proy posed enlargement of 
Rec  paimponmerete Oce- ments at Aslacton School :— Tash & Langley, King’s Lynn............. £542 15 
cy es Seabee anic, Arctic, Muffied, B. J, Smith, Bunwell® ..........csseeesees £295 : oni 
and Rolled Cathe- mererieiremtites TIVERTON.—For “ae, bridge over the River ¥ 
GREASE, - BRIDGTOWN. —For erection of elementary school Lowman. Mr. J. Sid Borough Surveyor, Tur Post 
caneensences with outbuildings. Messrs. Bailey & McConnal, archi- Tiverton :— ens 
tects, Bridge- tren, Walsall :— ey PONE Re £430 0 NOTES .... 
Cc, a Seah os 0 bot Gough & Son St Fothergill Bros., Exeter® .................... 396 10 Tue Sror 
£ a. J. Smit 2, 0 e. 490 
Linseed Oil in pipea 0.37 A. Davies 2,685 10 2,468 0 | WAKEFIELD, For pointing the tower of the ‘Town — 
Baw Lin io 0 3 8 J. Reynolds 2,647 0 Mr. Dorse 24440 Hall. a F . Wakeford, City Surveyor, Town Hall, INTERNAT 
et 031 F-. aes viscesese 2,687 0 | Guest & Son 2.4190  Wakefi 
Boiled e 0 310 «J. &F. Wooton... 2,588 17/8. Site amy 0 W. Thicket, Onset, Yorks. ..0...00........... £90 TRalNtNe 
re : M. Round .. 2,575 0} Speake & 2,389 0 : Saniranvenesnsnetesdineetsitinietrnainee 
) 0 4) WW. Wistasce .... 2,555 0! ee WELLINGBOROUGH.—For the erection of council Tar Ror, 
Turpentine - | or S . 035 etnias — ones ects, Wellin Mesars. Talbot Brown WaALes 
. PY ® 
DORCHESTER.— For erection ot a , beidge over the er, architects, We: eee POSED 
Genuine Ground English White Lead, per ~~ 4 " . River Hooke. Mr. F. T. Maltby, engineer, South-street,  W. Stevens £3,139 10). isher <+ AEE 0 ™ M 
Linseed Oil Putty 611 0 Dorchester :— - Martin, ae “Smo 0 | T. Hickman & Sou 2,64 ( Sr. Mas 
. 112 9 W.T. Cooper £178) E. Lege ... ; £105 Packwood ..... 2,999 0 8.Brown &Son,Ltd, 2,847 6 TRATION: 
Stockholm Tar ......... : Pic Hacksley Bros. ... 2,447 0} O. P. Drever . 2,831 0 
A. E. Pichett 125/| J. Legg, Gt. Toller, . 
A. Harvey 124 | Dorchester* : : C, Andrews 2,875 0; R. Marriott, Rush- Booxs (Ww! 
VARNISHES, &. Per gallon. : W. Goodman ..... 2,865 0; den*...... . 2,820 6 Genmank | 
£ s. a. HALIFAX. —For erection of a house and open cart 
po no se ~ Nema saseevnnrenennenecs co : shed at Stainland. tor Ee. Ghee. Brown. Mr. L. Coates, CORRESPO! 
e Copa. ovoscasnanseuonensnses > ABLBA., itec’ street, Halifax :— 5 
Pee exten reer wai 010 0 ——e Ww. Ne B. Priestley, bores i ae oe Stone. oo 
near Halifax Ot DITORIAL 
Superfine meweeyng ¢ Oak, for seats of . Joiners: W. Ratcliffe & Sons, Claremont, oulting one. 
Rh Poor cS enn wy 6 Portiand Stone. 
Superfine Fale Ela e iage i = : RS 3 10 9 sland? soni bec wee powcr — ne an eer 
Apie ..... costiwes . ° Slat lastere 7 P + y s.¢ li (im . m, 
Finest Pale Duratis Gopal. «=o 18 Sige Plasterers, and painters: S Collins & The Doulting Stone Co. ). 
Extra Pale French Oil essen 3 1 i 9 Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Somerset. 
i omy Sy et eu a Sine aa 486 IPSWICH.— For painting at the mental hospital. London Agent:— Mr. E. A. Williams, 
Brive Palo Paver... ries 012 0 Mr. 5. Buckham, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, 16, Craven-street, Strand. 
s eb 
ver ——_ ) gat : he 9 G. Kenney £135 0 Og A. Stearn & Son...£74 9 0 
Oak and mahowsny Stain 090) W.G. Fisk &Co. 79 18 °] Crisp & Smith..... 72 10 0 Asphalte. —The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
ae gg ; : s 4 A. C. Harding ‘et Ipevich | 6515 0 halte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
ee ene 333 it : Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
French and Brush Polish .............. ......... 010 6 JERSEY For construction of a parish hall. Mr. for damp yore ge vw: arches, ea ie 
ae on , R. Malzard . £2, = C. ¥; in Quesne* £2,235 t = 4A terme 
A ets preees! ramen moo Bridge Co. 
eared Ti 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. te rs ge 
NOTE.—All communications with respect to lite : 
a TOE’ % ee _— be ~ goon eT ao one: SPRAGUE & co., Ltd., 
and no any person by name 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 
business matters should be ad t 
PUBLISHER,” and not to the Editor, = : 4 & 5, East Harding-street, 
All communications must authentica 
mame and address of the sender, whether for publica- FOR Fetter-lane, E.C. 
tion or not. No notice can be taken of anonymous 
communications. 
The responsibility of signed articles, letters, and CO 
papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the ry 
authors. 
We mp — to —— oye tor eng wo & (EstaBiisuEp 1838), 
cations; an e itor canno responsible for 
drawings, hotographs, manuseripts, or other docu- DEPTFORD WHARF, 
manta, os Fe a mates or cng as tel left at this 19 & 192, CREEK ROAD, DEPTFORD, S.E. 
Office, unless he specially as or them. ae ‘ ‘ : ines). 
au drawings ‘sent to oF ios opti office for com Artistic and effective Roofs if covered Telephone No.: New Cross 1102 (two lines) 
sideration shou e owner's name an ress $ IQ 46 ” 
on either the face or —< the drawing. —— and with J. W. & CO.’ Ss NIBBED or Registered Trade Mark. 
inconvenience may resu m inattention to this, 3 
Any commission to a contributor to write an article, OAKHURST, HAND MADE, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is given SAND-FACED TILES, of various 
subject to the approval of the article or drawing, when 
received, by the Editor, who-_retains the right to reject shades. ® 
it if unsatisfactory. The receipt by the author of s : 
proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply ite Old-fashioned RIDGES and HIPS. Work T FING 
ae tance. 7 : . TENT AND FEL ROO . 
—Liustrations of the First Premiated Design in carried out efficiently and rapidly. « pe poet Hoan vinggeneed ALTE 
oa ‘important oe - reg jar winn be " ’ SILICA PAVING 
accepted for publication by the tor, whether they ied 
have been formally asked for or not. DINORWIC WORKS, ROTHERHITHE, S.E. SEYSSEL ASPHALTE (Direct srom the Mines). 
— N ti 
é dey 
99 & “ 
familiari 
it is onh 
We can | 
design | 
been lor 
Ingenion 
ECONOMICAL, EFFECTIVE. THE PERFECT SELF-SUSTAINING BAR. Pn 
& 1€ 
Co &z ZZ. ath 
pper ime Roofing. and the 
of desig; 
The most Efficient and Economical System in the Kingdom. construc 
- ‘ ment of 
Designs and Estimates Free on Application. ; hot prey 
De 
URTEOUS, LONDO F. BRABY Ty ar 
“COUBTEOUS, LONDON.” Ey d & co. § LTD. North 3088 (4 lines). eved 
. iscredit 
Chief Offices: 352.364, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N WW. Sideratic 
ductio 
n 


Works: LONDON, 


LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, GLASGOW, FALKIRK. 






